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The term " Superior Spirit " has not been adopted 
to imply any mental or moral superiority in the 
writer, but simply to indicate the point from which 
he has attempted to view the subject — that is, from 
the highest attainable point of elevation : so that he 
might, as it were, look down upon it, and contem- 
plate it with an impartial Survey of the Whole. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



I. — Speculative minds have doubted of the real and in- 
dependent existence of a material universe: — but man 
brought into contact with some great natural convulsion, 
such as a tempest, a whirlwind, a hurricane, or an earth- . 
quake, has then no choice but to acknowledge the presence 
of a power other than himself, irresistibly compelling him 
at once to suffer and submit. It is the same in the moral 
world during periods of public commotion. Popular riots, 
insurrections, revolutions, teach the Politician a similar 
lesson. Human institutions, that have hitherto existed 
as if to show man's creative faculty and their own stability, 
now give way before the manifestations of a new spirit ; 
a spirit which, though working by and through him, can 
scarcely be said to be of him ; so sudden as well as violent 
are they in their appearance, so unexpected by all, so ill 
prepared for by any — the inspiration of the moment, not 
the growth of foresight or design. Many may have 
groaned under oppression — have murmured at it — con- 
sulted about it — desired its destruction — taken means to 
accomplish it — named a time for it. But all has been in 
vain. Groans, murmurs, consultations, wishes ; mere idle 
sounds and aspirations : — the means have failed, the time 
has passed away unimproved. And now, strong \xv \«s> 
resources, Tyranny itself takes 1ita w&a&x^ — wsKfcsas^ 
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provokes resistance — confident of success ; when, lo ! the 
energy exerted in striking a random blow, that had 
missed its aim, brings the striker himself to the ground ; 
and the oppressor falls, never more to rise ! Thus, when 
no man looked for any result, an apparent accident decides 
the question. An apparent accident, but a real Provi- 
dence. No man, no body of men, had planned either 
time or place for the decision of the great controversy. 
Nevertheless, it was decided, then and there, as if by 
pre -appointment ; by human agents too — but by such acting 
as instruments in the hands of some overruling necessity, 
and not as voluntary beings executing a purpose of their 



II. — Instances like these have so strongly impressed 
the reflecting with a sense of Divine interference in the 
vicissitudes of governments, that, looking on such de- 
cisions of public affairs as expressions of the popular will, 
the Politician has even raised from them an axiom — an 
assertion deemed by him to be no less than a self-evident 
truth : — this, namely — that " the Voice of the People is the 
Voice of God? But in the absence of previous intention, 
are we, after all, warranted in assuming that the Voice of 
the People has been at all heard ? The Voice that has been 
uttered is the result — the decision pronounced in the issue 
of the contest. The agents engaged in it, on both sides, 
have been, as already stated, almost blind instruments, — 
mere agitated channels of communication — noisy conduit- 
pipes of a tempestuous overflow— quivering wires for con- 
ducting the electric element to the object destined for the 
shock : — while the thing done has not been of human 
counsel, but by foreign command. Acknowledge we, 
therefore, most willingly, the Decree of the Watchers r— 
such command — such power or force — some being iade- 
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pendent of and superior to the media so mysteriously and 
opportunely employed ; and ascribe we to it, — if we see a 
good effect accomplished, an intelligible design manifestly 
subserved, — an answerable intelligence —a pre-ordaining 
Wisdom ;— such a benevolent Wisdom as we mean when 
we would affirm the doctrine of a Providence, or pronounce 
the name of God. But let us meanwhile confess, that the 
decree thus promulged is as independent of the People as 
of their Rulers — is no more the voice of the former than 
of the latter. It is " the Voice of God " alone. 

III. — Corruptly as Louis-Philippe had ruled in general, 
and internationally offensive as his more recent conduct 
proved in particular, — France, nay Europe, meditating 
on his advanced age, was, I verily believe, on the eve 
and vigil of the judgement whereof we propose to.discourse 
together, tacitly consenting to endure in patience, for 
the brief remainder of his life, the sway of the so-called 
Citizen-King. By means of an Electoral System cun- 
ningly contrived, the crafty monarch had made of the 
whole of France a pocket borough for his own especial 
benefit, and secured parliamentary obedience to his 
own will ; it is true that he had also thereby excited 
discontent among those who were no sharers in the gain. 
Of this discontent I had personal evidence during a pre- 
vious visit to that country. The French Elections had 
just then (August, 1846) terminated favourably for the 
Conservative Government. Two-thirds of the Cham-' 
ber were with M. Guizot. This great success was in part 
to be attributed to Joseph Henri's pretended attempt at 
the assassination of Louis-Philippe, and partly to the Minis- 
ter's consequent promises touching the speedy introduction 
of many political reforms. I was, indeed, authoritatively 
informed that until the EYectaraX System ^«*& ydk^ws*^ 
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there would, and there must, by a kind of moral necessity, 
be successive attempts at Regicide ; and that it was not 
necessary to resort to any supposition of an organized Con- 
spiracy to account for them, there being a popular sym- 
pathy of sentiment which superseded the need of its insti- 
tution. The plague of France, the speaker continued, was 
the Protective System : " Cobden and Bright," he said, 
" are nearly as great heroes in Paris as in London." The 
cause of Free Trade, moreover, had recently been under- 
taken by a Bayonne vine-proprietor, M. Bastiat, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Landes ; and it was stated that the 
wine-producers of the Garonne had great reason to com- 
plain of the protective and prohibitive nightmare that every- 
where alike oppressed industrial energy — an oppression, 
however, not without its advocates ; who, in turn, were not 
without their " sophistries ScononUques" To oppose these 
fallacies M. Bastiat had written a little work. Ridicu- 
lous, when speculatively considered, and when practically 
viewed, odious ; such protective fallacies were in France 
adduced to support the high price of iron, which limited the 
supply of agricultural implements, as also to defend the 
existing difficulty of procuring exchanges, by which exports 
were restricted, and to justify the deficiency of demand for 
corn and wine— »-the natural consequence of such limitation 
atari restriction, and which in turn operated injuriously on 
cultivation, preventing its extension. To the impracticable 
attempt on the part of governments at universal protection 
(for, unless considered in its universality, the question had 
no value) in connexion with the practice of Electoral cor- 
ruption, Regicide might be clearly ascribed. In proof of 
tfois, the Correspondence between Joseph Henri and the 
Editor of the Dimocratie Pacifique, not publicly known, 
but extant in certain circles, was appealed to. In this 
correspondence, Joseph geari ha4 stated that, he had 
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suffered in his industriel (not industrious) relations, and 
traced his sufferings to their source in the ruling power. 
He thence conceived the idea, in the spirit of French 
vivacity, of making a demonstration against the first 
cause of social wrong. That there were no balls in the 
pistols, the documents referred to sufficiently proved ; at 
least so far as concerned the then intention of the man. 
Nor was there any reason to doubt that the alleged regi- 
cide fired, only that his martyrdom might be signalized. 
That such an act was an evidence of insauity my inform- 
ant would not concede : this, he declared, was a mere 
English view of the affair. The man, of course, was 
excited, and expressed himself in the language of excite- 
ment; but his conclusions were warranted by certain 
logical formulae, and corroborated by premises not to be 
denied. The benefit of protection in France was neces- 
sarily of partial operation, and served to enhance the 
absurdity, corruption, and injustice of the Electoral sys- 
tem. Those who had the franchise, it was bitterly com- 
plained, made their way in the world, and provided better 
for their families than those who had it not. *" This," 
exclaimed a warm Parisian politician, — ** this is a fact 
indisputable, and causes invidious distinctions productive 
of individual discontent in innumerable quarters. Abuses 
like this must be removed ! Is it not right they should 
be ? Let us then not be afraid to say, they shall be 1 
Poor Joseph Henri could not make his way in the world ; 
hence his demonstration. This is the mystery of French 
regicide, real or pretended. How like you the solution ? 
Is it not feasible, intelligible ? Nay, is it not proved — by 
these documents? I think it is. And what does it 
involve ? Two things : a better Electoral system, and 
something like an equitable Organization of Industry In. 
both, France is behind Engtaftd, wA ^*X Vfc \a©&Mst Na. 
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England what she ought to be." Such, in 1846, was the 
opinion of an enlightened and well-instructed Frenchman 
upon these important points. 

IV. Coming events cast their shadows before. The 
fact that the trial of Joseph Henri had excited no public 
interest, and the feeling, general in Paris, that the affair 
should be hushed up, were not favourable signs for the 
monarchy. Sentenced by the Chamber of Peers to hard 
labour at the hulks for life, in vain application for mercy 
was made on the culprit's behalf to the Citizen-King. 
The mischievous vanity of the individual received a not 
unfitting recompense. But Society had to deal with a 
graver question. Attention was demanded, not alone to 
the criminal, but to the motive-cause, in the Condition of 
the People at large, which had previously so often led to 
the repetition of the crime of Regicide, and had at last in- 
duced its burlesque and caricature. One would have 
thought that Mr. Cobden's visit to Paris, and his intelli- 
gent intercourse, however brief, with the King of the 
French, would have produced some beneficial effect on the 
royal mind. Louis- Philippe, one would have also thought, 
could not have failed to esteem in the Leader of the Anti- 
Corn- Law League the Incarnation of a Principle, which 
had worked its way, against opposition and authority, to 
ascendancy in England. Is it possible that he did not at 
the same time ask himself, whether the 'French people 
were not sufficiently advanced to permit of similar reforms, 
both economical and electoral ? Had he yet to learn that 
Power is perilous to the possessor in proportion to its 
Arbitrariness ; that, for instance, the Autocrat of all the 
Russias purchases his irresponsibility at the daily risk of 
Assassination ? Were not, at that self-same time, incen- 
diary fires frequent in the rural districts of France ? O ! 
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never let it be forgotten by the Politician, that no Govern* 
ment is safe which omits from the list of its duties the 
regeneration of the social state of man. It is in the natural 
order of events, as hitherto illustrated by the history of 
both countries, that England should first perceive and act 
on this truth, and that France should follow and imitate. 

V. Not long after the conversation above related, the 
French papers confirmed the whole of the statement con* 
cerning Joseph Henri. A copper tube, described by the 
culprit, was found in a cellar, and opened. It contained 
am account of his plans for carrying out his project, describe 
ing the manner in which his pistols were to be loaded, and 
declaring that they were not to contain any projectile what- 
ever* To give the appearance of a regicidal attempt, the 
mountebank was to pretend that the pistols were to be 
charged with a piece of iron rounded off by a file, and kept 
in the barrel by his finger. Also, to escape any sudden 
outburst of popular indignation, Joseph Henri was to ex* 
claim, when arrested, that he had accomplices. "In 
short," add the Paris papers, " the document bears the 
singular stamp, found by the faculty in many cases of 
mental derangement, of a chain of incoherent and curious 
ideas, arranged with precision, and clearly expressed/? 
And then, as if to invalidate this decision as soon as pro- 
nounced, the same writer proceeds to affirm, "It seems 
that if Joseph Henri had been condemned to death, he 
would have contrived by some means or other to bring 
these papers to light." But of course the journalist well 
knew, while inditing it, that the pretended theory of 
mental derangement was absurd — except in so far as 
French vanity might be adduced as an instance. But| 
than, the disease were national, not individual. All the 
people in France being, in tiwa YeapeKX, *&\ga& *& ^^rj^ 
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Henri himself, it could not properly be marked there in 
him. My Parisian friend, I repeat, refused to entertain 
the notion for a moment. No, no 1 That explosion of gun- 
powder was designed for an inarticulate voice that should 
attract attention to the opinions previously formed, and in- 
tended to be promulgated. It was meant to impress Louis- 
Philippe with the situation of the sufferer and his class — to 
alarm, and not to wound : all foolish enough — nay, even 
criminal — but yet involving a warning not to be despised. 

VI. Not being Chartist, nor Communist — neither Whig 
nor Tory — neither Conservative nor Protectionist— but an 
impartial and equitable Spirit, contemplating, by habit and 
office, all subjects from the highest point of view ; too readily 
overlooking perhaps individual specialities, and giving the 
holders of power credit for more wisdom than they ordi- 
narily do, though not for more than they ought to possess ; 
I now willingly, yet without shame, acknowledge that I 
then thought that Louis-Philippe was not the man to despise 
the warning to which I have thus endeavoured to give its 
full significance. Nay, judging from no inconsiderable 
authority, I then ventured to think that no such exhibition, 
whether theatrical or in earnest, had been, in fact, needed ; 
both the King of the French and M. Guizot being, as I was 
emphatically assured, fully alive to all expedient reforms. 
Still, having been taught caution by experience, I was 
careful publicly to record my conscientious opinion in these 
words : " How long the juste milieu system is to prevail, 
is not yet ascertained. It will, no doubt, be suffered to 
work itself out. In so doing, it may work out both 
Monarch and Minister. But it must end. There is a 
spirit of freedom in France, which, though it now slum- 
ben, will, ere long, demand new constitutions. The 
Continent is awakened : even Rome herself is roused."-— 
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These few words have proved more prophetic than, when 
originally published, they were meant to be. They were 
dictated by the observation, which I could not avoid 
making, how much free truth was wanting in general 
politics, and particularly in French politics; and were, 
moreover, inspired by a spirit of opposition to the slavish 
and garbled accounts then everywhere evulgated con- 
cerning the course of public affairs. Thus I may men* 
tion that the French Minister of the Interior bad just 
made a Report on the then alarming prevalence of in- 
cendiary fires, intended to hoodwink the popular in- 
telligence in relation to the subject ; in which Report he 
was not ashamed publicly to confess that, " for his part, 
he saw much danger in discussing the facts, and in pre* 
senting them under the form most likely to disturb the 
public mind." False policy! yet to him so dear and 
trustworthy, that the same functionary thought proper to 
censure the journals for having so mistreated the argument 
as to have already caused the disturbance that he dreaded : 
— those very journals, forsooth, which, one and all, had 
corruptly agreed in assigning secondary and inadequate 
causes to such disasters, in order to conceal their real 
primary source. It moved my wonder then, and it moves 
it now, that the London editors should have neglected to 
strip off the veil that hung over French journalism, and 
to present the political Isis in her native shape, whether 
beauteous or deformed. But so it was, and even thus the 
principle of the freedom of the press was compromised by 
the culpable apathy shown by the metropolitan newspapers 
of England in this matter. 

VII. — There can be no doubt that the English Reform 
agitation of 1881 encouraged, if it did not incite, French- 
men to a serious consideration o? ifo&xt «<wdl ^&&&R&t 
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System. Taxation, as evidence of property, was in 
France the basis of the electoral privilege. The payment 
of two hundred francs, or eight pounds, in direct taxes, 
qualified the man of twenty-five years of age for a voter. 
Half that sum, however, was sufficient for a member 
of the capacities, an artist or a professional man. The 
number of both classes of electors was about two hun* 
dred and forty thousand — a small proportion, it must be 
conceded, of a population of thirty-five millions. The 
deputies returned were only four hundred and fifty- 
nine. More than half of these — a considerable majority, 
indeed — could easily be returned by a system of bribery or 
corruption; the sum of electors, in three hundred and 
fifty poor arrondissementSy not exceeding one hundred 
thousand. Two members of the French Chamber, MM. 
Duvergier de Hauranne and de Remusat, undertook to 
lead the movement for an extension of the right of suf- 
frage and a limitation of the number of placemen. For the . 
Napoleon of Peace had surrounded himself with a standing 
army of placemen and expectants. The civil offices held 
at ministerial pleasure were in 1847 stated to be six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand — almost thrice the number 
of electors — at the annual cost of ten millions sterling. 
The reform claimed proposed to admit to the franchise all 
who were entitled to serve as jurymen, and all officers of 
the National Guard, without regard to a property qualifica- 
tion. Ultimately this measure of reform became the war- 
cry of the Constitutional party, the watchword of the 
Dynastic Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies ; at least 
that section of it which was under the direction of MM. 
Odillon Barrot and Thiers. Their demand was certainly 
a moderate one — the reduction of the two hundred officials 
in the Government majority, and the addition of twenty 
thousand electors to the existing number. 
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VIII.— For a time Louis-Philippe secured the adhesion 
of the Middle Classes in France, for whose material happii 
ness it was that he had ostensibly cared, and whose sup* 
port he had solicitously purchased. But no one Class in 
the State can permanently prosper at the expense of an- 
other. Commerce and the Arts both flourished for a while 
under the sway of the Citizen- King* The shopkeepers of 
the Tuileries grew rich at the expense of English visitors- 
she middle classes in turn sanctioned their monarch in the 
expenditure of large sums in fortifications, and in such other 
manifestations of power as might discountenance the spirit 
of republicanism, thus driven to brood in secret over its 
discontent. Alas 1 both parties were deceived : — the King 
of the Barricades began to feel like a Legitimate Sove- 
reign, while the money-making orders of the community 
had accustomed themselves to depend on the protection of 
the ruling power as the source of their growing wealth; 
But, with the year 1847, came a stagnation of trade, and 
a want of operative employment. The excessive weight 
of taxation began to be felt. The number of the destitute 
daily augmented. A common distress soon caused the 
middle and lower classes to sympathize. 

IX. — Electoral Reform had thus become a public warit 
—a popular necessity — a national Nemesis. The French 
Politician sought for means of expression, to give a voice 
to the general opinion. In England, as has been fre- 
quently remarked, we possess a ready method for accom- 
plishing such a desire. Men dine together, and having 
eaten and drunken, orate and perorate ; which ended, they 
vote thanks to the Chairman, and then return to their 
homes, satisfied with having made a sensible and forma* 
demonstration in favour of a common project. The French* 
man had for the most part set the eiaas^fe <& Wsv\o^ \&, 
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other respect! — not political — to the Englishman. But 
he now bethought him, it would seem, of following in this 
business — being political — the fashion of the (so called) 
perfidious islander ; with whom, notwithstanding the con* 
temptuous epithet, it has continually pleased him to run 
the race of freedom. Always, indeed, had he most emu* 
lated where he most affected to despise Ms thriving neigh* 
hour and corrival in the trade — m&/e euphuistically 
termed the career— of glory. But, badinage apart, there 
was, in fact, little choice left m the matter. The fune* 
ral procession of General Lamarque in 1832, by the in* 
surrections it produced, had shown the danger of political 
assemblages ; and such were, in 1834, declared illegal by 
an express law. Dinner meetings and patriotic banquet! 
became therefore almost the politician's only possible 
refuge. Out-of-door demonstrations of force and number 
were, even in this shape, as much as could be, dis* 
couraged. Witness the monster- banquet at Lyons, in* 
tended for M. Garnier- Pages. The consequences of its 
suppression might have taught, the Government a lesson. 
To MM. Lagrange, Baune, and others was then intrusted 
the command of the Insurrection, not so much prepared 
as foreseen. The watch-word adopted was Association, 
Resistance, and Courage. When the insurgents of 1834 
were tried, their counsel claimed to advocate from their 
briefs, not only the innocence of the defendants, but the 
superiority of their doctrines. " What we have to do," 
it was said, " is not to maintain our cause in the judicial 
trial, but to achieve a political victory. Let us teach 
Europe, let us teach the world what kind of faith is ours, 
and for what principles we have chosen to play the for- 
midable game. What matters it, that our enemies have 
vanquished by the sword, and may complete their success 
by the scaffold ; we shall be the victors, if it remains 
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demonstrated that upon our side were truth, love of the 
people, and justice." The captives of St. Pelagie em- 
fAoyed themselves on this work. " Within their dungeon- 
walls," records their historian, " they busied themselves 
anxiously about the future destiny of nations ; they con- 
versed with God, and with their feet treading the path to 
the scaffold, they were flushed and intoxicated with hope, 
as though they were marching to the conquest of the 
world. Touching and singular spectacle, the memory of 
which deserves to be preserved for ever!" A dynasty 
adopting such a course, and with such a result, should have 
been the last to appeal to popular demonstrations. Yet, 
nevertheless, in M. Guizot, it committed this error. To 
the demand made for Reform in the session of 1847, the 
Minister incautiously and arrogantly replied, that there 
had been no popular meetings, no public petitions in its 
favour. He thus called for the demonstration of Public 
Opinion. The leaders of the Constitutional Opposition 
forthwith undertook to provide the Premiefwith the proof 
that he had so imprudently and insolently demanded. 

X. — I speak advisedly when I state, that the Dynasty, 
in M. Guizot, committed this error. For, strange as it 
may appear that a man of M. Guizot's ability and literary 
reputation should condescend to such a degradation, it has 
all along been understood that the Prime Minister of 
France was not a responsible agent, governing for the 
good both of king and people, but, as it were, an unrea- 
soning tool in the hand of a despotic master. Louis- 
Philippe, in the language of M. Thiers, not only reigned, 
but governed. He had thus voluntarily divested himself 
of all those securities with which English politicians have 
been so careful to surround their constitutional throne. 
Reflect on this awhile. In 1688^ asNxew^ ty^vVj \s3A. 
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by the celebrated Edmund Burke, in his ' Reflections, ' 
" the grand policy was to render it almost imprac- 
ticable for any future sovereign to compel the States of 
the Kingdom to have again recourse to violent reme- 
dies. The Crown was left what, in the eye and estima- 
tion of law it had ever been, perfectly irresponsible ; while, 
in order to lighten the Crown still further, responsibilities 
were aggravated on Ministers of State/' Louis-Philippe 
acted on the reverse of all the principles implied in such 
a course of conduct. He seems, unfortunately, to have 
learned all things from the past, but its wisdom. Nothing 
short of a servile ministry and a servile parliamentary ma- 
jority would satisfy his ambition. Thus it happened that 
he had himself become personally involved in the march of 
political events, to a degree incompatible with the safety of 
a Constitutional Monarch. Subverting at once the limits 
and basis of his throne, he had become absolute. M. Guizot 
was merely his mouthpiece, his hired orator, his paid advo- 
cate in the Senate. Opposition to the king's ministry, 
therefore, was no less than opposition to the king himself. 
The king himself was thus identified with the system of 
government, however corrupt, and with the state of society 
it produced, however immoral. Louis-Philippe accordingly 
shared in the ignominy due to the depraved conduct lately 
exhibited by many of the middle and upper classes in 
France, as well as for the more direct proceedings of his 
own court and privy council. He was held to be respon- 
sible, not only for the Spanish marriages and the appoint- 
ment of his son the Due d'Aumale as governor of Algiers, 
but for the corruption proved on the trial of Teste and his 
associates, the crimes of the Due de Praslin, and the suicide 
or assassination of the Prince de Conde. This liability to 
personal censure on all occasions rendered the king obnoxi- 
ous to the satire of the public journalist, and it accordingly 
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became necessary to prohibit the latter expressly from con* 
necting the royal name with any political measure, except 
in terms of laudation. But inasmuch as the King was also 
the Government, it became further needful to restrict the 
press from speaking ill of that too ; and so, by a regular 
series of consequences, from censure of any kind on any 
class, on either or both of the Chambers, on the institutions 
of the country, or on any law, however objectionable. 
Fines, imprisonment, transportation (even for life), awaited 
the luckless editor or critic who might offend. Moreover, 
the caution-money deposited by newspaper proprietors 
was immoderately increased ; add to which, the Court of 
Peers might judge in such cases, and printers and book- 
sellers be deprived of their licences without trial. But, in 
these times, such attempted suppression of Public Opinion 
necessarily defeats itself. The anxiety for concealment 
implies guilt or error. Fifty-seven journals extinguished 
during sixteen years, constitute "a great fact" against the 
ruling power. Besides, there were many secret arrests of 
suspected individuals ; and, on the whole, the system of 
patronage and oppression in France differed little if any 
from that in Russia, save perhaps in degree. For all this, 
notwithstanding, a plausible defence has been readily ad- 
vanced: — Louis-Philippe (say his advocates) would ere 
seventeen months, or seventeen weeks, after his accession, 
have been dethroned, had he not adopted the line of prac- 
tice with which he is now reproached. Such certainly 
might have been the result. But better, at that early 
period, to have resigned the crown with honour, than, after 
seventeen years and a half, to have suffered ignominious 
expulsion amid the contempt of Europe. Better at once to 
have submitted to the will of the French people, than, by 
coercing it, to have gained the name of a tyrant by his ruie^ 
and the character of a felon \>^ \m& K\^bX wA <te&sa&a&« 
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Such, however, are the false positions to which the politi- 
cal partisan most illogically reduces his argument. Louis* 
Philippe may pray to be defended from such friends 1 

XI. — I am disposed to counsel that a more moderate and, 
as it appears to me, a much juster estimate should be made 
of the character of the exiled monarch. I would fain not 
consider him either as a Tyrant or a Felon ; though, certes, 
he was not the man, nor the kind of man, who, in these 
times at least, should have aspired to the office and respon* 
sibility of Kingship. He was unfitted for both by birth, 
disposition, and acquired habit ; and yet in all' three there 
were points which attracted, and for a while attached to 
him the faith of those who look exclusively on the material 
side of royalty. His father, the notorious Egalite, a pro- 
digal and libertine, had in him such a son as not seldom 
falls to the lot of the rake and spendthrift; namely, one 
who, mistaught by his parent's imprudence, resolves for his 
own part to repair, by the maintenance of the most rigid 
prudence in his own individual conduct and affairs, the 
mischief which by the contrary course had been caused 
to himself and his family. But let us not forget that there 
are two kinds of prudence and its converse : there is a 
worldly prudence, and an unworldly prudence ; and the 
latter, in the estimation of the former, is often condemned 
a* the highest possible imprudence. The wise, however, 
call it generosity and virtue ; and find it not the loss that to 
the selfish it appears, but an immense gain. Apart from 
extrinsic considerations, besides, it is verily its own exceed- 
ing great reward. Louis-Philippe (then the Due de Char- 
tres), though educated by Madame de Genlis on the scheme 
propounded by Rousseau in his ' Emilius/ gave evident 
signs of the mysterious law of birth above suggested, by 
an earljr manifestation of prudence in tfee worldly* not the 
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unworldly sense. Sagacious and frugal, his governess 
marked him out for avaricious, and feared that lie might 
prove perfidious. He was fond too in his youth, it would 
seem, of jugglery, and was pleased to exhibit his own 
sleight-of-hand dexterity therein — a suspicious taste and 
a low amusement, typical of at least an immoral feed 
intellect, that rather preferred to excite admiration by 
surprising tricks than to win approbation by sterling 
acquirements. The earliest accidents of his life served 
further to confirm such propensities. Entering the army 
at the age of seventeen, the Due de Chartres distinguished 
himself for the usual military virtues ; his valour and pene- 
tration being* especially extolled. At the battle of 
Valmy, in 1792, his obstinate defence of a mill is 
reported to have mainly contributed to the success of the 
day. He likewise commanded the centre of Dumouriec's 
army in the battle of Gemmappes ; and, a body of troops 
having fled in the heat of the strife, he rallied them and 
led them back to the charge. Notwithstanding these and 
other evidences of good will to serve the State, the 
Republic treated him with some ingratitude ; since, after 
the execution of Louis XVI., the National Convention 
proscribed him and his brothers, the Due de Montpenstar 
and the Comte de Beaujolais, for outlaws, and issued' a 
decree for their arrest. From this moment, one idea 
possessed the mind of Louis-Philippe — his personal 
safety : this, disregarding all other considerations, he care-' 
fully secured, timely escaping to Zug in Switzerland', 
where his sister resided. His brothers, meanwhile, being 
seized at Nice, were confined at Marseilles; and their 
father, the Due d'Orleans, himself, was imprisoned in the 
Conciergerie at Paris. The privation which the ducal 
exile was compelled to suffer in the place of his sojourn 
was calculated to increase his itatvuraWy ^^Mtaro& fcxv^raiv- 
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tion. He was reduced to such extremity as to solicit and 
accept, under the feigned name of Corby, a mathematical 
professorship at Reichenau ; in which he acquired credit 
for good sense and diligence. He deserved some for 
secretiveness also, as he preserved throughout the period 
his incognito intact. At length, his father falling under 
the mortal condemnation of Robespierre, and the latter 
being himself soon summoned in turn to yield up his life 
and power, Louis-Philippe (now Due d'Orleans) prepared 
for a change of prospects. Again he dared to correspond 
with his friends ; and delivering himself from the drud- 
gery of his German professorship, undertook a pedestrian 
journey through several countries in Europe. In 1794 
the new Due d'Orleans thus arrived at Hamburg ; after 
which he visited Copenhagen, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. In 1796 he went to America, and at Philadel- 
phia was rejoined by his brothers, with whom he made an 
extensive tour of the United States, and was hospitably 
entertained by General Washington at Mount Vernon r 
In 1800 arriving in London, all three were presented at 
the Court of St. James's, and afterwards resided at 
Twickenham in retirement. Louis XVIII., with the 
Comte d'Artois (afterwards Charles X.), the Ducd'Angou- 
leme, and the rest of the Bourbon family, were at the same 
time living at Hartwell ; but there was no sympathy 
between them and the Orleans brotherhood. The latter 
professed republican sentiments ; while the former still 
held to the old regime. Louis-Philippe was thus in a 
position to outbid at any time the Bourbon for popularity 
with the French people. There can be now no doubt that 
this was then his policy, and that he speculated on the 
event which afterwards occurred. He made merchandise 
of his professed opinions, and evidently thought it honest, 
as a matter of trade, to circumvent his mala \u the oolitical 
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market. The Revolution of 1830, unlike that of 1848, 
was premeditated. To produce it there were organized 
committees of Republicans, supported by funds from the 
Due d'Orleans, and instructed by his agents, who con- 
trived to penetrate into every secret society — and mainly 
into that of the Carbonari, comprising about sixty thousand 
members, — and sway the counsels and proceedings of each 
to their master's advantage. And here I repeat, that not 
only should Louis-Philippe not have taken the measures 
he did to sustain his dominion against the will of the 
people, but he should not have conspired in the manner 
stated to win it without their consent. Here was the guilt, 
for which in the long run he had to pay the penalty. 
A Republic was not formed in 18,30, but, through the 
means just explained, an Orleans Dynasty was, to the dis- 
satisfaction of the republican party, raised on the ruins of 
that of the Bourbon. Louis-Philippe became King of the 
French — not indeed king of the soil, but (better, had he 
only known what it meant) king of the souls of Frenchmen 
— under the solemn promise that he would maintain their 
Charter and surround the throne with republican institu- 
tions. The promise was but words, the words were merely 
articulated air. The Citizen-King felt himself at liberty 
to say whatever might be expedient, and to do what he 
pleased notwithstanding. He even affected to believe 
that he had accepted the crown under compulsion ; nay, 
he would restore it to his predecessor, so soon as he had 
again reduced the people to subjection. But Louis- 
Philippe was not the man to part with anything that he had 
once obtained. There are those too who flatter royal 
duplicity as kingcraft, and, dazzled by its temporary success, 
swear allegiance to it for ever. Louis Philippe was soon 
surrounded by such. The vast revenues he derived from his 
people were expended not for the benefit of France^ but 
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for the support of his friends and his dynasty ; the unlimited 
patronage at his command was exercised for the benefit 
of his family and adherents. Moreover, notwithstanding 
his incalculable resources, Louis-Philippe was always in 
debt; his tradespeople at his abdication had accounts 
against him of many years' standing. His stock-jobbing 
propensities were also notorious, and the misuse of his 
kingly position to raise or depress the price of rentes to 
his own profit is not questioned. Such petty self-seeking, 
long indulged, had naturally become the exclusive habit of 
his soul. At length, utterly forgetting the people, the 
Citizen-King thought of little but the formal routine of 
his own and foreign courts, diplomatic, relations, family in- 
trigues, and personal advantages. In all this, unwarned 
by the mere mercantile conscience by which he was 
guided, the aged monarch failed to suspect either guilt 
or dishonour. He saw no world beyond the circle of 
•business, of which he had constituted himself the centre. 
Even on the third day of the Revolution, he seems not 
ftp have apprehended either its danger or its nature. 
jXhe usual court etiquette was gone through, and nothing 
seemed to afflict him but the effects of a sleepless night, 
>a«d the urgent solicitations of his two sons, the Due de 
Nemours and the Due de Montpensier, for some boon that 
}& was unwilling to grant. When M. Emile de Girardin 
Maimed admission, to explain to the falling monarch the 
state of affairs outside the palace walls, Louis-Philippe, 
blind to his fate, was surprised and indignant at his intru- 
sion. When informed that his abdication was required, 
-he was even thunderstruck with astonishment. 'So well 
^satisfied and self-deluded, indeed, continued Louis-Philippe 
in reference to his own public character and conduct, that 
on? his arrival in England he announced himself as "a 
victim of great misfortune," and speaking of the Revolution 
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to the honest innkeeper who had given him temporary 
refuge, exclaimed with unfeigned emotion, "Charles the 
Tenth was destroyed for breaking the Charter ; and I have 
been overthrown for defending it, and for keeping my 
oath. I wish this to be distinctly understood, and I hope 
it will be made known.** So darkened and infatuated had 
this man become by the long irresponsible exercise of 
power, and those conventions which he had in part 
created, and which disbelieved in all that existed beyond 
their exercise and limits, as poetry or romance, as mere 
abstract idealism and unfounded theory. Unfortunately 
for the monarch, among the things ignored were national 
and private virtue, the sense of political rights and duties, 
and the sacrifices which a great people are always ready 
to make, when the hour of social regeneration has surely 
come. 

XII. — Party writers gravely inform us that the ruin 
of the French Monarchy was due to the timidity of the 
Government, and the defection of the National Guard ; and 
it has been often repeated, that had a properly organized 
and physical demonstration been made in Paris on the 
22nd of February, the result would have been the defeat 
of the Republican party. The answer to this is easy. 
The Guizot government made all the demonstration for 
which they had been prepared : all that they had deemed 
necessary. Sixty-one banquets had been permitted — the 
sixty-second was prohibited — imitating herein, says a po- 
litical journalist of the first authority, the conduct of the 
English cabinet in relation to the Clontarf meeting in 
Ireland, which was prevented, though those of Tara and 
Mullaghmast had previously met without interruption. 
In the opinion of such writers, there was culpable for- 
bearance in both instances in regard to the ^revvon* 
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meetings. The meeting at Tara and the first Reform 
banquet should have been equally suppressed, and thus 
the evil nipped in the bud. Such an attempt, however, 
could scarcely have been made by an absolute despotism ; 
that of Austria or Russia would have failed in it. You 
must first abolish the popular right of meeting at all — or 
in other words, deprive the people of the power to meet by 
extreme measures of coercion, espionage, and police — nay, 
you must forbid them the indulgence of a "harmless 
tavern dinner ;" — not only such as may be held for a 
patriotic purpose, but for any object whatever — (since 
what so easy as to conceal a political motive under the 
disguise of a social recreation ?) — you must go, I say, even 
to these extreme lengths, if such forbearance as is con- 
demned should be itself forborne. Nay, the whole 
doctrine and discipline of Fletcher's Neapolitan tyrant 
must be adopted as the ordinary rule of government : — 

" Mercy is a vice, when there needs rigour, 
Which I with all severity will practise ; 
And since, as subjects they pay not obedience, 
They shall be forced as slaves ; I will remove 
Their means to hurt, and with the means, my fears. 
Go you, the fatal executioners 
Of my commands, and in our name proclaim, 
That from this hour I do forbid all meetings, 
All private conferences in the city : 
To feast a neighbour, shall be death ; to talk, 
As they meet in the streets, to hold discourse 
By writing, nay by signs. See this performed, 
And I will call your cruelty, to those 
That dare repine at this, to me true service. 

****** 

The people have abused the liberty 
I late allowed ; I will proclaim it straiter : 
No men shall walk together, or salute ; 
For they that do shall die." 
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But I trow that had despot Ferrand's system been adopted 
in either case, the result would have been similar to what, 
the poet has depicted as the catastrophe of his drama* 
A social revolution would only all the sooner have cut off 
the Government that had so abused its power, viewing its 
own safety as a thing apart from the comforts and interests 
of the people. Modern governments must, at any rate, 
preserve to the last moment the shows of liberty ; however 
disposed to deny the substance. Well for them that by 
a benevolent necessity they are so compelled — their per- 
manency, for however brief a season, is due to such 
compulsion. 

XIII. — Such schemes, indeed, fail because of their 
inpossibility — and are not entertained for a moment by the 
wise, because felt in their very conception to be imprac- 
ticable. Harmless tavern dinners, and patriotic banquets, 
whether or not subterfuges, must therefore be permitted 
for a while; and not interfered with until manifest 
justifying occasion arise. A monster-banquet in Paris 
itself, with an open-air demonstration of force and numbers : 
— this must needs be suppressed ; and it was suppressed. 
But the sequel ? — Neither party had been prepared for 
the explosion of the boiler, on the safety-valve being so 
tied down. There was on the interdicted Tuesday no 
dining, but there was some rioting — suppressed on that day, 
and recommenced on the next, early in the morning. 
The succeeding Thursday the Riot was already become a 
Revolution, which in three hours from its commencement 
had secured its triumph. The timidity of the Government, 
forsooth ! Grant it. But why ? Wherefore was the 
Government timid ? It had been surprised, it is true ;— 
more than surprised ; even like the rest of Europe when 
the report reached them, astonished. Nor mtfKrotTOtsaou 
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The quarrel lay between the Conservative and Dynas- 
tic parties — between M. Guizot and M. Odillon Barrot. 
The Banquet and the Reform were the flag and the war- 
cry of the latter. But on the third morning, a third 
party stepped in between the combatants, and carried it 
all their own way : so that soon to the two former was 
actually left neither place nor name. Ministry and Oppo- 
sition, with the Elections, Electors, and Law about which 
they had squabbled, — all equally, dissolving like the un- 
substantial pageant of a dream, faded and left no wrack. 
The surprise and confusion marking the advent of an 
issue so wholly unexpected, were at least natural incite- 
ments to timidity. But there were other and obvious 
reasons. The Government knew the character of the 
people it had offended, and that it could not rely upon 
the National Guard. The latter, sixty thousand strong, was 
composed, like Nebuchadnezzar's image, of many discordant 
materials. It was partly Republican, partly Communist, 
though the majority was neutral. But where there is 
even a little leaven, will it not leaven the whole lump ? 
Political minorities, like the smaller phrenological organs, 
are generally more active than majorities. Yes, the 
Government, reflecting on the composition of the National 
Guard, naturally trembled. Next, they considered the 
temperament of the Republican and Communist party. The 
Constitutional Opposition, by taking itself to the streets, 
had put itself in the wrong, and might and did yield to 
the ministerial dictation. But the Republican and Com- 
munist parties were in their proper element — found them- 
selves opportunely congregated therein, though without 
notice having been given or expected. These men, 
having cherished a long-settled determination for a Re- 
public, only awaited opportunity — an opportunity which 
they resolved not to miss, as they had once missed it, in 
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the Revolution of 1830. What during three days they had 
then let slip by them, they now seized in three hours. 
Long ago had they persuaded themselves that a republican 
form of government was the one most suitable for France 
— often and often had they in clubs and assemblies dis- 
cussed, debated, and voted on whatever affected labour, 
finance, and representation. M. Louis Blanc, in his ' L' Or- 
ganization du Travail/ had treated the whole question ; 
and M. de Lamartine, in his ( Histoire des Girondins,' 
had testified to a perfect understanding of the political 
position of the public cause. The latter had also joined 
the Republican party expressly upon Socialist principles, 
and in his ( Vision of the Future,' published in 1843, had, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, anticipated the 
approaching crisis. The Government, notwithstanding 
any apparent proof to the contrary, doubtless reflected 
also on these facts ; and, appreciating the enemy at the 
full sum of his deserts, felt his strength and their own 
false position. These were the reasons, however dis- 
guised by ministerial nonchalance, for the timidity of the 
Guizot government, and the latter half of them are equally 
valid to account for the defection of the National Guard 
itself. 

XIV. — The proximate cause for the unpopularity of 
the Citizen-King was his speech, at the opening of the 
Chambers, on the 28th of December, 1847. In that speech 
his Majesty, following up the former imprudence of his 
Minister, ascribed the Reform Agitation to " hostility and 
blind passions." It was thus that the Citizen-King 
recklessly characterized the conduct of his Parliamentary 
Opposition, composed of the most respectable and least 
assuming of the Deputies, not actually siding with the 
existing Ministry. This angry phrase coufoimded^ \w 
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one demented assertion, the mean with the extremes— 1 
the ultras with the moderates ; those who might at the 
next turn of the political wheel constitute the new ad- 
ministration, with those whose only chance of power 
depended on a revolution. 

" Foh ! one may smell, in such, a will most rank ; 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural." 

— Only a will that, by self-indulgence, had disconnected 
itself from the admonitions both of reason and conscience, 
could hare so diverged from the paths which the most 
ordinary state-policy would have prescribed. And did no 
rebuke follow, on the part of Senate or People ? Enough, 
on that of both. Nineteen sittings ere the Address on the 
Royal Speech could travel through the Chambers 1 Yet, 
obstinate in error, the King and the Government proceed 
to follow up the blow, by putting to issue the legal right 
of the constitutionally legitimate Parliamentary Opposition 
to a Reform Banquet, assembled not by the members oi 
an extra parliamentary and law-prohibited association, but 
by those of a great party in the Senate, for the exercise 
of an undoubted constitutional right. It was not until the 
12th of February that the debate on the Address ended. 
On the previous day, the Ministerial majority had carried 
the obnoxious paragraph that echoed the royal aspersion 
on the respectable Dynastic party. Confounded thereby 
with Republicans and Communists, henceforth they felt 
less reluctance to unite with both. Meantime, they ab- 
stained (on the 12th) from voting as a body on the 
Address altogether. Of the 244 votes then rendered, 
only three were given against Ministers. Next day, the 
Banquet was resolved on, to take place on Sunday the 
the 20th. Subsequently it was deferred until the follow- 
ing Tuesday. 
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XV. — It was on the intervening Monday that a literary 
friend — a poet and distinguished political writer — left 
Paris for England, and on that same Tuesday we were 
conversing together in London on the state of affairs in the 
French capital. Fresh as he was from Conferences, within 
the line of his duty, with Lamennais and other distinguished 
leaders of the " fierce democracy ;" and full as he was of 
the strong language in which the celebrated Abbe* and 
others indulged ; he was yet thoroughly convinced, that 
as the suppression of the . Reform Banquet would be un- 
doubtedly acquiesced in, there was no reason to fear that 
any disturbance of the public peace was intended or could 
occur. One fact, however, was settled — Newspaper Com* 
positors and Pressmen had resolved on doing no work 
that day ; they would certainly be abroad and make of it 
a holiday. This circumstance is of more importance, 
since an Eye-witness of the Revolution relates that, during 
the three days, every journeyman printer actually turned 
out against the Government. That they had meditated 
no design of creating a revolution is, however, clear, from 
their not having attempted it on the first. Yet had these 
men been greatly provoked. The journeymen printers 
have an annual dinner every September. At the last 
(1847) they were most arbitrarily interrupted by the police. 
Just as they were about to sit down to the banquet at the 
restaurant where it had been prepared, a Commissary, cor- 
roborated by municipal guards and soldiers, directed them 
to disperse. The latter, compelled to obey, then ad- 
journed to the private house of a master printer, outside 
the town ; but here again the police, the soldiers, and the 
guards interfered and prohibited the meeting. The men 
next divided and sought, in small companies of fifteen and 
under, to obtain refreshments at the neighbouring esta- 
minets, restaurateurs, and wine-stao^ \ \wX «h«cl ^kn& ^** 
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not permitted. The proprietors were instructed by the 
police to torn them out. Other classes and bodies of men 
had also been similarly outraged. Even on the day after 
the delivery of the Royal Speech, a like insult had been 
unwisely and unbravely passed on the poor Poles, who 
were then to have celebrated in Paris, at the restaurateur 
Lemardelay's, their annual festival, for which they had 
some time previously purchased tickets. They were met 
at the door by the police, and the banquet, as a political 
demonstration, was countermanded. No Government sup- 
porting itself by such Neapolitan- Ferrand means can last 
long; of that of King Louis-Philippe the days were un- 
doubtedly numbered, but there was no man who dreamed 
that the last was so nigh at hand as it proved to be. Of 
all men Louis- Philippe himself least expected such a catas- 
trophe. 

XVI.— Old, obstinate, servilely flattered, contracted in 
his views and aims, leaning on the past, and resisting the 
future — an enemy to human progress, notwithstanding his 
early profession in its favour — no prophet himself, and in- 
fidel to the prophesyings of wiser men — secure in the 
machinations by which his throne had been for more than 
seventeen years propped up and supported — Louis-Philippe, 
sympathizing from the beginning of his reign with the 
royalties of Europe, not with the people who had raised 
him to the seat of power, dreamed only of converting his 
limited kingship into an autocracy, at the yery moment 
that (its foundations having been secretly sapped and un- 
dermined) the entire structure was about to fall, and, unless 
they should timeously escape, must soon bury him and his 
beneath the impending ruin. That Tuesday morning, the 
General Committee charged to organize the Banquet of the 
22th arrond'issement had designed and desired only "to 
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make a legal and pacific protest " against the unconstitu* 
tional acts of an arbitrary Government — a protest which, as 
they publicly advertised, would u be the more efficacious 
the more calm it was, and the more imposing the more it 
should avoid all pretext to conflict." Pursuant to this idea, 
they requested by their manifesto " the Citizens to utter 
Ho cry, to carry neither flag nor exterior emblem ;" and 
such of the National Guard as might join the procession, 
" to present themselves without arms." Such legal and 
pacific protest having been anticipated the previous evening, 
that morning Louis-Philippe probably rose with a feeling 
that he had triumphed over the intended demonstration. 
Paris, invaded for the occasion by one hundred thousand 
soldiers, was actually in a state of siege : " force," to adopt 
the indignant language of M. Odillon Barrot, " was opposed 
to the peaceful exercise of an evident right." The Dynas- 
tic Opposition, therefore, had over night yielded to the 
Conservative Cabinet, and, much to the chagrin of the 
multitudes abroad on the morrow, had resolved on with- 
drawing from the Banquet, and to rest satisfied with the 
impeachment of the Ministry. And this latter resolution 
they honestly proceeded to carry into effect on Tuesday 
afternoon, when M. Odillon Barrot, accompanied by MM. 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Marie, Thiers, Gamier-Pages, and 
a numerous circle of friends, entered the Chamber. M. 
Guizot was already there, pale, defiant, confident; cheered 
by the support and presence of the cruel Algerine Mar- 
shal Bugeaud, to whose tender mercies it was understood 
that the Parisians, if need arose, would ultimately be aban- 
doned. Anon, M. de Hauranne handed to the President 
the Articles of Impeachment, who in turn handed them 
over to the proud and self-determined Premier. He, 
having silently perused the mysterious document, became 
suddenly convulsed with immoderate \&\^JcA£t. r Ws&&\v*. 
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ever in heroic movements; what to one is poetic Sublimity, 
to another is scarcely rythmical fustian. The a%ir struck 
M. Guizot in its ridiculous aspect only. He was not the 
man to be frightened with a paper pellet, that had yet to 
be examined and reported by the Bureaux ; and that couW 
not come under formal consideration until Thursday next, 
Thursday ! when all would be over ; and Louis-Philippe's 
power and his own consolidated in indefinite perpetuity. 
Meanwhile, from earliest dawn — ' { 

" The dawn was overcast, the morning loured, . , 

And heavily in clouds brought on the day, 
The great— the important day — big with the fate 
Of Freedom and of France V 

Notwithstanding the unpleasing state of the weather, wet 
and gloomy — there were crowds of artisans and shop- 
keepers in the Boulevards ; crowds in the avenues to the 
Champs Elysees ; crowds moving towards the Church of 
the Madeleine— the area between which and the Chamber 
of Deputies they at length completely occupied. At noon 
there followed a procession of labouring men, dressed m 
blouses — soon dispersed by a regiment of infantry and a 
civil magistrate. To these succeeded a deputation of brave 
students, bearing, unarmed, a petition to the Chamber for 
the Impeachment of Ministers ; little deeming that herein 
they were but supplying mirth to M. Guizot; their melo- 
drama, to them how tragic soever, to him but a farce — 
broad farce. What else could it be to the proud and 
parvenu historian, who in his fist held the destinies of 
France? 

u O, but Man ! proud Man I 
Dressed in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assured, 
His glassy essence ;— like an angry ape, 
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Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ; who with our spleens 
Would all themselves laugh mortal." 

The day advances, and the Money-changers in the 
Boulevard close their shops; for the old Marseillaise 
hymn, and a new chorus, " Mourir pour la Patrie" have 
been sung by the people densely massed in the Place de la 
Concorde. Also, as at the same hour on the 27 th of July, 
1830, the official residence of the Premier is attacked with 
stones, two panes of a mock window being broken. No 
more — but sufficient for the symbol. Minute facts are the 
best types. Thereupon followed a charge of cavalry, by 
which many were scratched, some wounded, and one man 
had his head cleft open ; another saved himself by force of 
moral courage — (showing thereby the superiority of moral 
to physical power). Bidden to " move on " by a horse- 
soldier, who threatened to cut him down, the man, folding 
his arms and looking sternly, replied, " Would you, 
coward ?" And the trooper (haply, not without a blush) 
moved off. As to the National Guard, they during the 
day responded with reluctance to the beat of the rappel. 
A detachment of the Seventh Legion, on guard at the 
Chamber of Deputies, had indeed, even early in the day, 
refused to clear the colonnade, lobby, and avenues. The 
populace from time to time attempted to erect barricades 
in the rues Royal e, Rivoli, St. Honore", and St. Florentin, 
the Place de Cb&telet, and other spots favourable to their 
purpose ; but by midnight all had been thrown down, and 
the troops of the line bivouacked in the streets, along the 
quais, and in the market-places of Paris. The Muni- 
cipal Guard are said to have acted with such brutal impru- 
dence, as to have provoked an emeute by unnecessary 
blood-shedding. But ere next morning the frneute had 
become an Insurrection. The barricades, re-erected, were 
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stoutly defended, for the populace was now armed, and 
some of the soldiers, by whom they were attacked, were 
slain. Barricade on barricade — conflict and confusion- 
wounds and death— popular exasperation, and the National 
Guard declaring for Reform and against Guizot A com- 
pany of the Fourth Legion appeared in arms before the 
Chamber, to present a petition in favour of Reform ; 
while detachments of the Second, Third, and Seventh 
legions raised shouts of " Vive le RiformeP* — "A ba& 
rhomme de GandT — "A bets Guizot!" A change of 
Ministry was at any rate inevitable, and the King's choice 
fell on Count Mole\ In the course of the night the 
supreme command of the National Guards and of the 
troops of the Line was confided to Marshal Bugeaud ; and 
Count Mole* having failed him, the King charged MM. 
Thiers and Odillon Barrot with the duty of forming a new 
Cabinet. 

XVII. — Whatever hopes were indulged in from this 
arrangement were soon dissipated; — for an event had 
occurred which converted the insurrection into a Revolu- 
tion. It was a wise saying of Talleyrand, that " the 
cannon which is fired against the people, cannot but shake 
the sovereign's throne." Apparent accidents on such 
occasions decide the character of the movement ; and thus 
on the present it happened. A ball from a gun, then sup- 
posed to have gone off accidentally, struck on the leg the 
horse of a colonel of the 14th regiment of the line ; — who, 
straight conceiving that he was attacked, ordered an instant 
discharge. At once muskets were levelled and fired — the 
shrieks and ravings of thousands were heard — and then 
sixty-two bodies lay weltering on the pavement. Over them, 
anon, drove a squadron of Cuirassiers, sword in hand ; and 
the whole scene about the Hotel des Capucines, where M. 
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Guizot resided, was one of massacre. It was an error of 
the felling Minister to guard his hotel with such numbers 
of military, both within and without. The former would 
have been sufficient for bis protection — the latter, by im- 
peding the motion of the crowd in the street, brought 
about this fatal collision : and now seventeen of the 
corpses, being placed on a truck, are borne along from 
place to place, and exhibited for a spectacle by the ghastly 
glare of torch and gaslight. Stopping before the office of 
the National, MM. Gamier Pages, Armand Marrast, 
and other popular citizens are called forth. M. Marrast 
has no words, excess of emotion makes him dumb : M. 
Pages, however, addresses the people, and promises them 
justice for their murdered fellow-citizens. A boy having 
laid his fingers in a wound, lifts them to heaven, and ex- 
claims, "See them! I swear to wash away the stain 
only when they are avenged." Everywhere the multi- 
tude are crying, " Aux armes! Nous sommes trahis!" 
Henceforth there shall be no rest in Paris until the 
Dynasty, thus guiltily sustained, be subverted. Men sleep 
not all that night, but await the morrow with the con- 
fidence, fatal in its serenity, that it will bring the longed- 
for Vengeance. Small hope, therefore, on Thursday 
morning, that a mere Ministerial change will satisfy a dis- 
contented, outraged, and now thoroughly aroused People. 
The new Ministry felt its weakness, and not further to 
exasperate their countrymen, directed the military — " not 
to fire." Thus, says the Royalist statement, " the defence 
of the throne and of the person of the king was paralyzed." 
The multitudes, relieved from fear, directed their course 
to, the palace of the Tuileries. " Already," says the 
account just cited, " were their hoarse clamours heard 
in the streets neighbouring to the Carrousel and the Palais 
Royal, when, at nearly eleven o'clock, the King on horse- 
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bacjc, followed by his sons, the Dues de Nemours and 
Montpensier, traversed the ranks of the National Gruartf 
and the troops of the Line stationed in the court of the* 
Tuileries and the Place du Carrousel. The troops of the* 
Line received Louis-Philippe with enthusiasm, the National 
Guard mingled savage cries of ' Reform for ever ! ' with 
the acclamations ' Long live the King ! ' Returned to his 
apartments, the King found them invaded by an immense 
crowd, and then commenced the scene of the Abdication* 
— How thereupon followed the Deposition, and how soori 
after the Sovereign People took possession of the Tuile^ 
ries and the Chamber of Deputies, and how a Provisional 
' Government was named, (formed of poets, savans, jour- 
nalists, and ouvriers,) and the Republic declared — is ti 
not written in chronicle and journal, and recorded in the* 
volumes of more narratives than one, for a Triumph* 

memorable for ever ? 

• t 

XVIII. — Curious to mark4he tone of the above-quoted 
citations, and also of the document whence it is taken.' 
" Hoarse," indeed, must have been those popular "clamours** 
to the royal ear ; " savage," too, emphatically, the cries of the* 
National Guard for " reform." In a former part of the same 
document, we find language descriptive of the feelings of 
the Royal party highly dramatic. The National Guard are" 
spoken of as being " misled by perfidious counsels, " as 
having " forgotten that its commission was to protect the 
capital from disorder and anarchy — that the law forbade it 
every manifestation of political opinion while under arm* 
—and finally, that the Charter had confided all the insti- 
tutions of the State to its patriotism." At such stiWs 
drowning men will catch 1 The Guizot enmity to the 
Opposition is vehemently apparent. The latter had, in the 
opinion of the writer, " rawed the standard of revolt,**-^- 
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not desiring " the overthrow of the monarchy, but, fan- 
cying itself in a condition to arrest the popular movement 
at its will, it was not displeased that a lesson should be 
given to power. In its imprudence it flattered itself with 
the notion that it was in a position to command, when it 
could do nothing but obey." And when at length these 
" imprudent " Deputies had become the new Ministry, we 
are then told that in what they did, (l doubtless they 
acted with good faith, but, dupes of a fancied popularity 
(as they had always been), and of a supposed ascendant 
influence over the masses, they imagined that, in order to 
calm everything, it must be sufficient for them to show 
themselves, and to cause a general cessation of firing — 
flattering themselves with the opinion that the National 
Guard would be adequate to the restoration of tranquillity." 
The narrator then proceeds to deplore " this unhappy il- 
lusion." Truly this compassionate contempt of the fallen 
Guizot, for the merely objective incapacity of his successors 
in office (namely, the impossibility of their efficiently acting 
for the safety of his master, brought about by his own 
previous measures), has in it something almost sublime. 
Though less obstreperous than the '* immoderate laughter " 
above recorded, it is no less significant. We perceive in 
it an intense sardonic effort at a smile, plainly showing 
how deeply the iron had entered into the soul that had no 
relief but in such abortive and equivocal expressions of 
the bitter agony it would in vain conceal. Nor should we 
not respect this state of feeling, but, contrariwise, esteem it 
as a sacred sorrow. Whatever may have been the faults 
of M. Guizot and King Louis- Philippe, they are now suf- 
ferers—ere long may see their errors, may confess them, 
and even repent. Well we should recollect that, for its 
own mysterious purposes, they have been the appointed 
agents of a Divine Providence \ that, ^Vi\\* \.takt ^hikx 
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existed, it was undoubtedly of God ; and now that it has 
been taken away, the responsibility which they were not 
able to support is transferred to other office-bearers, on 
whom its -yoke and burden must fall with almost over- 
whelming pressure. But on this pregnant theme I shall " 
hereafter have much to say.* 

* The end of the story may here be fitly stated from the 
Guizot narrative—showing as it does the Court feeling on the 
momentous transaction to which it relates, as semi-officially 
manifested. 

" The troops of the Line, paralyzed by the order not on any 
account to fire, presented but a weak rampart against the in* 
surgents; they fell back within the court of the Tuileries. 
The National Guard had wholly disappeared : the insurgent 
crowd continued to advance; already was heard the dis- 
charge of their firearms. The Ministers, in a state of con- 
sternation, lost all hope. Amid the terrible confusion which 
reigned round Louis-Philippe, some exclaimed, 'Will you 
permit your whole family to be butchered ?' others, * The Re- 
gency of the Duchess of Orleans will save all !' The king 
signed his abdication, and withdrew from the palace of the 
Tuileries to retire to St. Cloud. 

" Meanwhile the Due de Nemours, doubtless with the de- 
sign of protecting the king's retreat, was still on horseback in 
the court of the Tuileries, with two regiments of infantry. 
The position could, however, be defended no longer. The 
duke gave directions to abstain from firing, in order to spare 
Useless bloodshed. He also, though in vain, sought to repel 
the seditious rabble by a weak detachment of National Guards 
that had just re-entered the court. While these events were 
taking place, he learned that the Duchess of Orleans, with her 
two sons, had quitted the Tuileries by the garden. It was in 
good time : an instant later and she must have been unable to 
save herself or her infant children, for armed bands were al- 
ready making their way into the gardens through the railing of 
the Rue Rivoli. The prince ran to join her. On his arrival 
at the Place de la Concorde, he gave orders for the troops to 
be drawn up along the Champs Elysees, with a view to <J6rf- 
ducting the Duchess of Orleans safety to fti* ^ttara <if 8& 
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XIX. — Let us for the present draw the veil over their 
humiliation, and, forsaking Paris, take some note of the in- 
fluence exercised by these events on the political destinies 



Cloud. In the meantime he posted guards at all the exits of 
the Place, and at the Pont Tournant. While the prince was 
superintending the execution of these different measures of 
precaution, the Duchess of Orleans was, with her children, con- 
ducted into the Chamber of Deputies, in the midst of a group, 
in which were many members of the Chamber, and officers in 
attendance upon the Count of Paris. 

"The Due de Nemours, apprised of this, rejoined the 
duchess with a resolution which involved more than one de- 
scription of courage; for he went to see broken before his 
eyes the law that had named him as the future Regent, and 
exposed his head to an imminent peril. 

"The Chamber received the duchess with acclamations, 
which were redoubled after the speech of M. Dupin. On the 
benches of the deputies and in the tribune, 'Long live 
the Regent T 'Long live the Count of Paris l' were loudly 
shouted. The sitting, however, was prolonged. The Radical 
Opposition drowned the voice of M. Odillon Barrot, who spoke 
in support of the regency. Finally, several orators insisted 
upon an appeal to the people. At this moment the headstrong 
rabble, armed with sabres, pikes, and firearms, preceded by 
persons in the uniform of the National Guard, who bore a 
tricolour flag, threw itself into the hall. A young madman, in 
a blouse, from the height of the tribune, levelled a gun with 
direct aim at the President. Another stared with ferocious 
earnestness upon the group, in which were members of the 
Royal Family. The National Representation was contemp- 
tuously disregarded, profaned, outraged, and dissolved; the 
Regency was trampled under foot ; the Republi* proclaimed ; 
and the Duchess of Orleans and her two sons, with the Due 
de Nemours, had to make their escape through a frightful 
tumult and the greatest dangers. 

" Thus the insurrection was at the same time mistress of the 
Palace of the Tuileries and of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
National Guard, whose duty it was to repress the sedition, 
had become its auxiliary. The onn^,T^\x^ta\s^^\\^ 



of other nations. And here be it understood that outofetiet 
f he historian's task, to record facts for the sake of a •***&- 
2 jsflete narrative, but the philosopher's, to select audi as m«y 
fithiwh food for reflection. The knell of the Continental 
System, as established by the treaty of 1816, had sounded. 
On the accession of the Citizen -King to a throne wtndh 
lie had promised to surround with republican institutions, 
hopes had been conceived that the cause of liberty wo«W, 
Wherever possible, receive his protection. Louis-Philippe, 
however, once become a king, lost no time in fraternimag 
with kings. Austria in Italy and Russia in Poland wete 
safe, under him, from the interference of France. Italjr, 
meantime, under Pope Pius IX., had undertaken theworjk 
for herself; and, happily for her, wants no help in it. Let 
her alone, and she will cleanse her own stable better than 
any foreign Hercules. The Italian people have uniformly 
succeeded in their rebellions against all the native powers 
winch their own Government could oppose: it is alone 
x>Wing to the military interference of foreign Powers that 
thitherto they have been compelled to succumb to native 
oppression. Louis-Philippe, unfortunately for himself tin 
'tb* long run, though with that kingcraft by which feor.ja 
While he won the reputation of wisdom, thought only of 
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lead lost its moral force. What remained then to do ? Could 
.&ouiS*Bhilippe have had the will, or could he have had ti*e 
- BftF- er > f° poaun&nd the troops of the Line to fire upon the 

National Guard ? What would have been the morrow of such 

:>;i fetiteh is the ease on the Royalist part. The arguments are 
•DOfpttt, but technical: they are of the court, courtly; bat 
vwAnting the corroboration of the popular will and interest out- 
,$$« Us walls, are only available for the man in office, not for 
we, world at large. The tone taken by the author is fnat 0f 
one who is dealing with criminals— forgetting that rebellion, 
become buecemM, has ceased to be- a crime. - - - ">■ * 



§fr$m\hewvg his dyaaaty by a closer union with the other 
jRembeTa o^the House of Bourbon, and of overtiming ,$e 
4$pugnaace and suspicion with which the old monarchies 
Of Europe naturally regarded the King of the Barricades • 
Alas. I for him, in this he succeeded but too well. The 
'Charter, to which he had sworn, forgotten ; while he pro- 
vided against danger from abroad, he daily sowed the 
seeds of it at home. On the French soil, the dragon's 
tqejtk, thus carelessly thrown, ere long were to start up 
unned men. But the miracle was not instantaneous. 
•Lulled into false security, the Autocrat of all the 
{lussias, even Prince Metternich himself, had time 
4o -grow into belief of Louis-Philippe's fidelity to them- 
selves, and infidelity to the cause of progress and free* 
4om, first in France, and next in Europe. And now 
jnen may dream of Utopia, and monarchs sleep un- 
disturbed by dreams of any kind. But, alack! ere they 
had well nigh disposed themselves to slumber — both alike 
'are startled from their too easy couches by the thrilling 
oechoes of that " dreadful bell " which will not be silenced, 
until the purpose of Providence with the nations is accom- 
pplished. It is written that Treachery shall no longer 
reign in high places ; and the cry of the poor and needy 
be no longer stifled. But that man thinking, labouring, 
shall henceforth alone, as of right he always had, possess 
and exercise dominion over the earth and all that it pro- 
duces — and man unthinking, unlabouring, shall be com- 
pelled to submit to the Lamartines and the Louis-Blancs, 
until, having been better taught in the school an&Jthe 
workshop, he shall have acquired a claim to recognition 
by showing that he can at least be useful. The higher 
perceptions of the Beautiful and the Sublime, since they 
imflly, a higher .development, are rather to be hoped for 
from a succeeding generation than from the present. 
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XX. — That dreadful bell would not be silenced. 
Austria heard it— Lombard/ heard it, and shouted defi- 
ance at her oppressor— Switzerland heard it, and reached 
forward to Italy her friendly hand — Prussia heard it, and 
demands her freedom from her monarch — Poland heard it, 
and reclaims her nationality. Russiaaloneisdeaf ; but the 
deafness is that of one who will not hear, not of one whd 
cannot, and who will soon be made not only to hear, but 
to attend the imperative summons. The state of Ger- 
many is convulsed. Europe from side to side is shaken. 
There are disturbances and rumours of dark import. It is 
even said that, on the 28th of February, a treaty of alliance 
between Austria, Russia, and Prussia was ratified at Ber- 
lin, for the support of Austria against Italy. But, there- 
withal, news more cheering arrives. At Frankfort the 
freedom of the press and the permanent abolition of the 
censorship are proclaimed. At Baden, that peaceful 
duchy, there has been also some small stir, and the 
Government grant to popular demand not only thefreed om 
pf the press, but the right of arms and the trial by jury; 
Timely concessions, likewise, are also made in Wurtcm- 
berg and the Grand-Duchies of Hesse-Darmstadt and of 
Nassau. But Prussia assumes a martial attitude: any 
violation of the treaty of 1815, forsooth, she will consider 
as a declaration of war ; nevertheless, she consents not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of France ; meanwhile she 
has abundant cause to care for her own, and manages 
them, at best, after a clumsy fashion — by stringent regu- 
lations for preventing free intercourse in Berlin and other 
Prussian cities — by prohibiting the visitors of public read- 
ing-rooms from remarking aloud on the newspaper intel- 
ligence, and schoolmasters from speaking to their pupils 
on the recent events in France— and similar absurdi- 
ties of less import The King of Prussia, however*, 
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prepares to make some concessions, among them the 
Hberty of the press with certain guarantees and conditions. 
The eyes of all Europe are turned on Prussia. All men 
ask, Will her king and cabinet cling to their old ideas of 
Divine right and royal infallibility ? On the popular sen- 
timent no doubt exists— the popular desire for a free con- 
stitution, and the popular consciousness that ere long it 
must be granted. The day of Louis-Philippe's death had 
long been named as the date of popular emancipation — 
bat that of his deposition will do as well— even better, as 
being earlier. On the evening of the 14th of March crowds 
are in the streets of Berlin ; patrols, both of horse and foot, • 
parading there also, and, under pretext of preserving 
order and peace, wounding the innocent. On the 16th, 
in the Schlossplatze, the people are assembled before the 
King's palace, growing in numbers and courage, the latter 
to the assaulting of the sentinels until quelled by the force 
of the cavalry. Not so quelled, however, but that they 
manage to protect themselves by barrels and barricades, 
though some are wounded and some killed. The 16th 
was a comparative lull — the 17th was pronounced quiet— 
but on the 18th the tempest recommenced. On that 
morning the King and People had conferred; but the 
latter, while acknowledging the royal condescension with 
shouts and huzzahs, demand the withdrawal of the troops 
from the palace. A staff- officer thinks the crowd ap- 
proaches too near; essays to keep them at reverential 
distance, and provokes violence, which a detachment of 
cavalry straight advances to repress. Two chance shots 
are fired— the popular wrath is awakened — and the troops 
i* all the streets are attacked. Ere long arms are ob- 
tained by the multitude — the troops are fired on from the 
hbuses — many superior officers, distinguished by their 
drees, aflbrding the better mark. A^VxxV <amsgtW&*&~ 
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rieades defended, and the infantry thundering In vain 1 
against them— cannon loaded with grape. Mysterious 
Providence ! is not redemption possible without vicarious 
blood-shedding ? The populace themselves, at first un- 
armed, had to fight against 20,000 armed men — but 
reinforced by the armed students, active and enthusiastic; 
were led forward to victory. The prison being forced 
open, the prisoners are set free. A little longer, and the 
troops refuse to fire unless attacked. At night the city itf 
illuminated — until morn the alarm bells are rung. Waff* 
ings, meanwhile, are heard, and womanly terror is every- 
. where manifested, 

XXI. — On the morning of the 19th, the city of Berlin 
looks like a town of war. The streets torn up. Titanic 
heaps of stones, which the people had thrown from the 
windows and roofs on the soldiers. Also equally titanic 
barricades of stone and earth. Early appears a royal pro- 
clamation, ascribing the shots on the Schlossplatze to a 
mistake— and, by eleven, the troops are all withdrawn. 
The people, again in the Schlossplatze, are addressed by 
the King from the balcony. But some atonement to the 
slaughtered is yet needed. The bodies of those who had 
fallen in the Friedrichstadt are laid in' a waggon, at- 
tended by a large procession of citizens, all bareheaded, 
and taken to the palace, the populace calling for the King 
to appear and do homage to the corpses. With reluctance 
he appears, and then grants their desired armament to the 
people, who forthwith rush to the Arsenal, and claim the 
distribution of arms. And thus is effected in Prussia a 
change of ministry and system. On the 24th the obsequies 
of the slain were celebrated— all the municipal and com- 
munal authorities, all the magistracy, guilds, clergymen of 
all confessions, and students, headed by the illustrious Yon 



5umbpjdk faring the funeral procession. Soldiers 8&4< 
cifju^ens were buried in one grave. So be their enmity I , f; 

• r 

XXII. — Previous to these events, the King of Prussia had' 
paid a visit to Vienna — to take counsel with the Emperor 
of Austria touching the Republican Government of France* 
We have seen how the Prussians have settled the question 
for themselves ; — the Austrians also had done the same. The 
opening of the Diet on the 13th decided the fate of Prince 
Metternich. He had at last, reverend in years and old in 
office as he was, resigned to a new ministry ready to con- 
cede the liberty of the press and the organization of 4 
National Guard. On the night of the 13th and 14th 
(while Berlin was yet struggling) Vienna was illuminated. 
A comparatively peaceful revolution this ; — " to be placed., 
to the credit/' say the papers commercially, " of the Hun- 5 
garian Diet and the Students in Vienna." Observe ihe,, 
Poets, s Savans, Journalists of Paris — Von Humboldt and,^ 
the Students of Berlin and Vienna. Significant this. A _ ; 
comparatively peaceful revolution — yet not without nu* t 
merous killed and wounded, among them ten students—' 
ten minds about to blossom, thus nipped in the bud. Th${ t 
residence too of Prince Metternich, on the Rennweg, was-, 
demolished — he himself, like M. Guizot, fled. But, uor, t 
like Louis-Philippe, the Emperor of Austria and the Kw$ y 
of Prussia retain their thrones. The people have not,., 
in either country claimed a Republic. 

I J]) 

XXIII. — In Austrian Lombardy the course of events # 
is not so clear. ' The Milanese, when they heard of the-r 
Revolution at Vienna, sent a deputation to the Governor , v 
to demand the liberation of the political prisoners, and the. , 
institution of a National Guard, promising in that case not 
to jnolest the Austrian troops. The request having been, 
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refused, the entire population took arms ; men, women, 
children, and clergy united in erecting barricades. The 
Hotel of the Police was carried by storm and burned — a 
Provisional Government installed. At Turin, the king 
Charles Albert convoked a Cabinet Council to consider 
the expediency of marching an armed force to the help of 
the brave Milanese. Marshal Radetzky, the Austrian 
Commander, with his own Government in the crisis of a 
Revolution— the aid of Russia forfeited — the garrisons of 
Pavia and of Mantua revolted — a revolution at Parma, 
at Modena ; popular convulsions at Placentia, Pontremoli, 
Iiavanza, Massa, and Carrara ; the lake districts of Como 
and Lugano joining the movement ; free corps rushing to 
the strife from newly-organized Switzerland — Venice and 
Trieste in open insurrection ; — poor Radetzky is at bis wit*s 
end— sees nought but discouragement on every hand- 
feels indeed his cause to be hopeless; and finally, with 
well-managed feint, concentrating the Austrian forces, 
from Pavia, Magenta, and other places on the western 
frontier, withdraws on the Verona road his whole army ; 
ere long so degraded and demoralized that it can scarcely 
be called such — and thus evacuates the soil of Lombardy. 

XXIV. — These are but a few of the immediate results 
of the new French Revolution on the affairs of Europe. 
To follow them out further or more in detail would make 
this a history, not an essay. Such events could not 
happen on the Continent without reacting on England. 
But, as easily might be demonstrated, since the original 
action was due to her own motion, so in the reaction on 
her the fundamental principle of the primitive movement 
was singularly vindicated. A London Revolution, in 
imitation of that in Paris, has been impossible. Chartism, 
naturally feeling that it ought to benefit by the oppor- 
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tunity, made a bold attempt — fore-appointed time and place 
— and having, like the god* of Nat Lee's tragic verse, 
become "angry and talked big," thought it was only 
necessary to rise and carry all before it. There was to 
have been a Monster Petition and a Monster Procession ; 
the first proved to be a Hoax, and the second an Impos- 
sibility. What man had ordained, man could counteract. 
The requisite pre- arrangements, preparations, conventions, 
Consultations, public speakings, boastings, vituperations, 
denunciations, mere histrionic strut and rage and fury, 
alarmed the Government, excited the press, aroused 
the authorities to a counter-demonstration, and even in 
the concoction ensured the failure of the enterprise. 
Instead of the Revolution intended, the conspirers suc- 
ceeded only in producing a Panic ; — a panic, however, 
which turned almost every householder into a special con- 
stable, and every house in the expected line of march into 
a garrison for the concealment of the military, under the 
special captaincy of the Duke of Wellington himself. The 
expense of the counter-demonstration has been estimated at 
one hundred thousand pounds. 

XXV. — Notwithstanding t}iis cost, what on Monday, 
April 10, might have been a serious fact, was on Tuesday 
treated as a barren jest; and soon thereafter, the 
Chartist petition itself, its signatures being examined 
in the Commons' House, became the butt for the shafts of 
Parliamentary ridicule and contumely. The whole affair,, 
indeed, was justly pronounced to have been disgraceful. 
But impartial wisdom decides that the disgrace lies not all 
on one side. Government must bear its share of the shame. 
Highly disgraceful is it for any Government in any way to 
bave furnished opportunity or need for such demonatra- 
tion— to have suffered for so long the existence of the evils 



without which discontent coold not be engendered, that;; 
vfh§ther In wisdom or folly, the masse* should feel than*-, 
s*Lv#6 f whether rightly or wrongly, justified in ia&urrec r , 
t^oo* The ski of neglect, at least, lies at the door of such; ■ 
Government ; — and perhaps of all crimes Political Njegli^-, 
genqe is the greatest of which Governments can be guilty r 
Such negligence is none other than a vacation of the fuqc? . 
tfcn itself of government ; a 'non-exercise of the yery vigi^ 
lance for which it is paid and supported. The Watchman\ 
of the State, like the watchmen of the streets, must, if J^ 
omit the duty of vigilance, be substituted by some bettejt- 
system of police. The eyes of the Government shouhl 
have been everywhere, watchful, like those of the cherut 
bim — careful, like that of Providence, for the condition of 
the poor and the labouring — mindful of the struggles both 
of employed and unemployed ; and when they had given 
in their report to the brain of all that was amiss, the 
soul seated in that wondrous temple of thought should 
have taken solicitous counsel with itself for the invention 
and administration of the remedy ; and thus by a timely 
application of its own wisdom, goodness, and power where* 
ever wanted, anticipated the demand for redress on the part 
of those who were wronged, whether by the existing system' 
of society, the pressure of class interests, the excess of 
competition, or the despotism of capital. That nothing of 
this had been done is sufficiently proved by the fact of the 
demand itself, and the consequent panic that beset the 
whole of society from the palace to the hovel. Without 
such evidence, we know well enough that this same 
guilt of Political Negligence did actually lie at the door 
of Government; and to make the matter worse, that 
not through indolence or ignorance, but upon principle* 
and with the impudent assumption that such vigilance was 
do part of Government duty, no function of its office, &e' 
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People Were vawisely, improvidently, tiki wickedfy left to* 
proVMe for themselves, to find work where they could, and' 
te : adjust the wages of labour as they might; and where* 
the ilrst could not be found, or the last might not be done* ? 
to suffer every possible ill to which flesh can be heir from ' 
want of employment or defect of remuneration, and in * 
either case to perish of slow starvation, accumulated disap- 
pointment, and ultimate despair. Meanwhile the work 
tfiat Government really set itself to do was, to provide 
nterely for its own support, by taxing the produce of in* 
dustry to the height, and enlarging its own expenditure 
beyond even the means-of the nation to discharge. And 
thus it was that the Social Condition of the People was 
neglected, while the Possessors of Political Power revelled 
ifi luxurious enjoyment, the means for supporting which 
was wrung from the nerves and sinews of the working 
Classes. 

XXVI. — And now it is interesting to record how some* 
minute facts relative to the demonstration on both sides in 
these its earliest stages, translate themselves into prophetic 
types significant of the progress and issue of the contest. 
Herein is Wisdom. Let him who writes and him who peruses 
What is written, diligently heed and understand what here is 
registered for noticeable and symbolic. Thus it is. His* 
trionic Chartism, playing its part in National Convention, 
not only Nat- Lee-wise talked angrily and big, uttering its 
fustian thunder like a stage-divinity ; but also Hamlet- wise, 
and in a more Shaksperian vein, " spoke daggers " (pike*), 
not designing, as it pretended afterwards, to " use them," 
That such ulterior design was originally so innocent, no 
sane man, however, would believe, and no wise man is 
expected for a moment to credit. But the spoken words 
had struck a panic to the soul of the State-Polotuus^*^ 
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-EQgkWd* corrupted Constitution, that adultecate and even 
Incestuous mother! wrung her hands while the Chartbt 
-Hamlet was wringing her heart ; and eten thus it was that 
the royal closet itself became the scene of queenly terror, 
of martial apparition, and of much simulated, if not real 
.madness on the part of the filial remonstrance*, who 
while confessing that all this was a " bad beginning," yet 
threatened that " worse remained behind." And now, 
though unwillingly roused, Political Vigilance was on the 
alert; such "madness must not un watched go" — for it 
had become madness " in a great one "—one not great in 
rank, birth, or fortune, but in giant bulk and loud-mouthed 
pretension and real strength, when guided by intelligence ; 
and this — the intelligence, I mean— even now was " ad- 
visedly and openly" regulating its insane or eccentric efforts, 
notwithstanding appearances to the contrary. Long re- 
pudiated Political Vigilance suddenly became a function 
of Government — an acknowledged, nay, an indispensable 
function — and forthwith adopted measures of severe exi- 
gency and questionable legality, the lamented necessity 
for which might have been altogether avoided by its 
having previously and at the proper time exerted its 
proper office in the proper manner. 

XXVII. — Severe, questionable, reprehensible even, asr 
were those measures thus adopted by that same long re-» 
pudiated but now alarmed and alarmingly aroused Political 
Vigilance ; they were, however, not wholly unjustified by 
the occasion, and it was soon obvious had checkmated the 
threatened demonstration of the 10th of April. On that 
eventful morning, not louring, though big with the fate of 
O'Connor and of Chartism, a body of unarmed men, 
amount variously stated — fifteen, thirty-five, two hundred 
thousand, no matter which — assembled on Kenoingfyp 
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Common,' ready to conduct, if permitted, the Monster 
Petition with five million and more signatures; on a tri- 
umphal car drawn by four or six well-fatted and well-capari- 
soned steed*, to all but the door of the House of Commons. 
To do this Westminster Bridge had to be passed— but 
that and other bridges were visibly 'guarded by the con- 
■Stabulary. Still, however, there were no police or military 
to be seen — the latter, it wassaid, lay perdu, hidden and 
ambushed within the walk of private houses ; and soon, no 
<dos*fr was -suffered to exist as to the actual position of the 
Unkrmad multitude. For see, the Inspector of Police 
approaches the car of the Chartist Delegates, and, ad- 
dresafeg* their leader, has summoned him to attend and 
coiiferwith the Police Commissioners and Magistrates met 
hardby «t*the Horns Tavern. Thither, across the common, 
Mr; Feargus O'Connor wends with his summoner on foot, 
prepared to welcome the expected compromise. Arrived 
at the station, he is told that the Government have taken 
possession of all the bridges ; that however masked, they 
are guarded by armed forces ; and that therefore the 
unarmed body of Chartist processionals have no chance of 
forcing a passage. Nothing therefore is to be doneybut 
that the procession shall break up, that the crowd shftttrdis»> 
perse to their homes, and that the horses attached to the 
ears should have a gala-day and sleep at Greenwich/ If 
this were not conceded to, said the Police Commissioner* 
Mr. Mayne, the Government would bold Mr. O'Connor 
responsible for the issue. Mr. O'Connor gladly accepts 
the terms, and pledges his hand to the contract ? and ett 
returning to his constituents, without delay or hesitation^ 
faformsthem of the whole particulars. They, acknowledg- 
ing the wisdom and prudence of their leader, obey his coun- 
sel, and leave the Petition in charge of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to be conveyed humbly «&& qtaa&j Vj SWsv\» 
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Parliament. And thus the apprehended collision between 
the poHce, the military, and the populace was wisely 
avoided. 

XXVII I.— Now, reflect on these facts for a while. No 
actual collision took place, bat a virtual collision did, and 
this same virtual collision is, for political purposes, quite as 
real as the actual one might have been. Let there be no 
mistake on this matter. The Chartist yielded to a de- 
monstration of superior force ; the effect of it to him and 
to his cause was the same as if he had been slain at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge. He suffered there a bloodless 
martyrdom, — nothing less : a defeat which to him for the 
time being was ruin, however thereafter his cause might 
prosper. But in submitting to that defeat, he had mani- 
fested, though late, his love for peace and order, and in 
that lay some hope that his character might be ultimately 
retrieved. 

XXIX. — Our symbolical narrative, however, is not 
yet concluded. We must pursue the petition into Parlia- 
ment, and consider the doings there. Its monster noil 
Reached the Commons in two crazy hackney cabs, attended 
by three deputies, and was there conveyed by instalments 

''into the House, some portions of it, as since stated, having 
'got scattered and lost in the lobby. How many signatures 
niight have been cancelled in this way has not been asoer- 
Iftfned — but certainly not so many as to account far the 

^difference between 5,706,000 and 1,900,000 signatures, 
"Which former number was the statement of the Chaigsts 

"themselves, and the latter the actual amount reportedly 
the Committee appointed to examine into the matter. 

' Here then had been manifest inisrepreflentation^ttewgge- 

ratioa—the vilest puffing ; but there was even worse than 
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this. Many of the signatures were not genuine ; they 
wove manifest forgeries; there were also many series of 
them every one written in the same band ; and many were 
not signatures at all, but absurd soubriquets, ribald jests, 
cant phrases, and obscene words. The honest man of the 
committee who bad to report these disgraceful facts to the 
House, very naturally expressed the indignation that he 
felt, but with a different result from what he had expected. 
He, Mr. Cripps, would never believe Mr. O'Connor again, 
and he hoped that the poor creatures whom the latter de- 
luded would thus see the character of the man they trusted. 
Now, mark how this was mot. Having denied any re- 
sponsibility for the contents of the petition and the cha- 
racter of the signatures, the Chartist leader left those 
points to be settled between the Government and the dis- 
contented masses as they might ; what affected his per- 
sonal honour he would settle elsewhere. So much said 
and threatened — the tongue- valiant hero left the Senate. 
Now the House of Commons must not knowingly permit 
a duel between its members ; and as one was here immi- 
nent, it came to be considered whether Mr. Cripps had not 
provoked it. Certainly he had ; and therefore is he 
compulsorily detained in the House, until he can make an 
' apology to Mr. O' Connor, who, in the course of time, is 
brought back under custody that he may receive the same, 
and thus the impending duel be prevented. And in this 
manner it came to pass that, through the honest interfer- 
ence of Mr. Cripps, the Charter, on which the conduct of 
its supporters had brought suspicion, ridicule, and disgrace, 
and which had thereby been put in the wrong, was righted 
again, and in the person of its champion received an abject 
apology, even from its official enemy, for the insulting lan- 
guage with which it had been met. Thereby also was its 
champion furnished with motive to get rid of an inoonve- 
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nient pledge which bound him to debate the Charter at an 
unseasonable time, when only defeat could follow ; w hereof 
taking advantage, the wily leader declared that after, such 
an unequivocal demonstration of ill feeling, he should de- 
cline proceeding with the motion of which he had given 
notice for the morrow. And thus he left the whole discus- 
sion, as it might have been, to be imagined — a silent 
eloquence, likely to be much more effectual than all. the 
stormy and spoken words which otherwise would have 
shaken St. Stephen's from her propriety, and damaged the 
cause of liberty for a dateless length of time. 

XXX. — As is the germ, so will be the plant. Every 
seed contains in itself the whole plant in miniature. The 
plantule is included between the lobes of the seed, and 
connected with both on the side where they join. Place 
the Nux Vomica in your opaque solar microscope, and 
you will perceive a perfect little tree, with leaves numer- 
ous and distinct, lying over and rising one above another, 
and a neat well-proportioned body— in a word, the very 
picture of a complete plant. In like manner you may 
apprehend, in this beginning, the progress and issue of 
the Popular Cause. Perilled, brought into contempt, 
almost sold by its injudicious and too violent advocates, it 
will nevertheless support them better than they are able 
to support it, and revenge on its opponents not only the 
wrong done to its adherents, but also that which is done 
by them. Such the Politician may accept as the law of the 
contest, and should prepare himself accordingly for its 
conditions, and provide against their contingencies. How- 
ever strange he may deem all this, he will find it true. 
What happened to Mr. Cripps on a small scale, will in- 
evitably happen to his masters on the large scale, should 
the contest, instead of being compromised as on Kennington 
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C^iito^-Wp(ifm^t\x> the point of life tod deatft* whefll*" 
iii ^ f< great: duel M which is "not of arms "MParttaw 
nife^rjr warfare, or that other duel which odes weapet&J 

iriitfead of words, and prefers blows to reasons. - *»* 

:*.r •.-.-.. m>j 

XXXI.— Whatever blame may attach to the parties M*o 
gantfn the present dispute, there is one person engaged' 
in '&e proceedings to whom justly nothing but praise can 
be" awarded.— I allude to the Duke of Wellington. As a 
mifftaryman his duty was clear, and he did it without 
respect to persons or parties, in a manner at once direct 
and efficient. Having wisely insisted on the departure of 
the' Queen from the metropolis, ere he could constitu- 
tionally undertake its defence, he then resolved on the 
surest means of effecting the object. The Soldier looked' 
at the result to be obtained with a single eye, scientifically 
assisted/ and hesitated not for a moment about the method 1 J 
to be employed. The specific Principle prqper to thtf 7 
occasion was at once seized, and vigorously applied. -A' 
Demonstration of Numbers must be met by one of larger^ 
numbers — that was the ^Principle. There were, first, the*! 
Police and the Special Constables, capable, as was *fteiM B 
wards proved (or said without contradiction) of manifesting^- 
a force of fifteen to one against the Anarchists of the'da^** 
and in favour of public order. These in the streets Arid ' 
squares and on the bridges formed a visible army, sanc- 
tioned by authority, and under the conduct of experleifeed 7 ' 
leaders. Preparations formidable enough; but, besides 70 
these, there was an invisible army. " Within hail almdst bf ' 
the spot where the Chartist demonstration took place there 
lay in ambush," as recorded in the news journals, " a little 
army of disciplined troops, completely equipped and ready 
for action." Yes— -in ambush — an invisible army. Mind 
that ! " A little army," quoth-a ? It might be little or 
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largo, so loftg •* 5t remained khrMMel ¥*ay lya*w Ima- 
1 j^MKkm would be wire to make it larger enough. ■;; Qs>- 
'Htemtf is always sublimity ;*— Jwra, also* utility. * A untile 
1 interference of the military with the proceeding* of a 
public meeting, would hare been unconstitutional. Great, 
therefore, the advantage erery way of having the troops 
hidden— of that little invisible army lying in ambush! 
The Majesty of the Constitution, the Law of Liberty, 
remained unviolated ; while the excited fancy of the mob 
saw the bayonet and the musket of the soldier pointed at the 
keyhole of every door, and visioned his fur cap or steel 
helmet as peering (furtively as it were) above the blind of 
every window. — Nor can there be any doubt that the fancy 
was sufficiently justified by the reality. The preparations 
made by the Executive were confessedly adequate to sap- 
press a far more extensive and serious movement than was 
either realized or intended. Such is the virtue of military 
tactics — such the decided advantage which they give to 
the military man. But the greatest, most decided of all, 
; 1s the fact, that the soldier's duty is so simple, so specific, 
so free from any but the one consideration— -haw heat to 
v observe orders, how most completely to effect a deaurable 
'result. Obedience is the be-all and the end-all of the 
soldier's vocation. A certain thing was commanded to be 
done ; the Duke of Wellington undertook to do it tho- 
roughly, and did it beyond the possibility of failure. 

- XXXII.— With the great Captain of the Age thus ar- 
rayed against him, no wonder that the poor pike-divested 
• and all ways unarmed Chartist consented to be virtually 
slain at the foot of Westminster-bridge. Had be not. so 
consented, his actual slaughter would have been inevitable. 
But of what folly had he been guilty in thus seeking; mar- 
tyrdom— -in thus provoking defeat Nor did the mischief 
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«nl wish him»-£not only had he imperilled his own life or. 
•afety, but his country's liberties. He, together witk the 
Irish Repealers — (braggarts, not hold-fasts)— had cop* 
pelled (nothing less) the Queen's Government to resort to 
coercive measures : to such extreme measures as would pre- 
vent the free and independent utterance of opinion, were 
it as easy to exercise power as to decree it by vote of 
Parliament ; such as would, if it could, subject all "open 
mud advised speaking," whether in public or private, to 
criminal information and legal punishment This (even if 
•but ideal, not actual, whether in attempt or deed) is a sore 
penalty, and wholly due to the violent proceedings and 
: rabid insanity of the mob orator. He cannot be too much 
condemned; he must, without any mental reservation 
whatever, be wholly and absolutely condemned. Not but 
that Government would be better employed in devising 
methods of redress than in wasting time by carrying 
measures of coercion. Better still at some former time 
to have anticipated the whole of the contest, and provided 
the means of prevention. But things having come to this 
point, neither assertion might be maintained for argument. 
Until Government had shown that it was government^ by 
manifesting both power and will to resist intimidation in 
every form and from every quarter — until this might be 
secured, deliberation was impossible. 

XXXIII. — The Government of Queen Victoria, then, 
has been clearly justified in seeking to have its hands thus 
strengthened, and in obtaining a parliamentary declara- 
tion for the better security of her crown and its authority. 
Having obtained it, however, it will be far better to use 
the deliberation which it will have facilitated, for the re- 
form of abases, than to use the act of the legislature for 
the oppression of those who shall justly exclaim against the 
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abuses that need reform. It were a fetal mistake^ arjsJ'tfe-rf 
bad as Austrian tyranny, with its Spielberg fortsau^afcouid- £ 
it be assuredly used for the suppression of public opnian^ 
or even for the retardation of a revolution that wet© other* ss 
wise pacifically inevitable, because needed and fall of -pro*) 
mise of " a good day coming." ; >j j 

XXXIV. — Such powers can be denied to no Govern- I 
ment, whether republican or monarchical. The Prow/; 
visional Government at Paris requires them, and apptwwp 
priates them quite as much and as readily as the establishedin 
Government at Westminster. And now we have to romarkn? 
how the latter has in its turn caused a reaction in the* 
the former. If the Chartist was slain on the 10th of o* 
April on Kennington Common, the Communist was 
equally slain on Sunday the 16th on the Champs Elysees. > 
General Courtais, the commandant of the National Guard, 
has been blamed for the demonstration then made. It is even 
suggested that, without proper authority, he gave orders to : 
beat the generate and assemble the entire civic force. 
This he did to prevent a suspected attack on the Hdtel de ' 
Ville, the guardhouses, the treasury, or the banks. - The » 
rappel was beaten at the critical moment, and the tendency 
to riot at once suppressed by the National Guard, without 
any panic having been previously excited. Also what 
proved impossible to a Guizot has since proved easy to a 
Lamartine. The French Communist, I repeat, was slain 
on Sunday the 16th of April, as the English Chartist had 
already been a few days previous. On Thursday the 20th 
of April M. Lamartine was enabled also to have his mi- 
litary demonstration, not hidden (like the Duke of Welling- 
ton's) in ambush, but visible —paraded in the fair face of day, 
not to the terror of any portion of the assembled people, 
but amid the rejoicing of all. It was a fete, a national 
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holiday, during which for more than twelve hours men of 
all classes and conditions met and fraternized on free and 
equal terms. The immense avenue of the Champs Elysees, 
stretching from the Barriere de l'Etoile to the Place de la 
Concorde, with the huge Arch of Triumph terminating 
upon an elevation the vista at the one end, the Obelisk and 
the more distant palace of the Tuileries at the other — the 
Place de la Concorde itself, the long and broad main 
artery of the Boulevards, were the grand stage for the 
great performance — the Feast of Fraternity. The day was 
rainy, but, notwithstanding, the ceremony continued with 
spirit. The effect was, as described by one of the spec- 
tators, as if the whole male population of a mighty city had 
turned out with one accord. There were that day under 
arms the National Guard to the amount of a quarter of a 
million, mixed with the troops of the Line (some twenty 
thousand more), in every variety of costume. There 
too were the poor Gardes Mobiles, with their ragged 
attire, by the side of the more brightly-coloured uni- 
forms, well disciplined, though chiefly from the dregs 
of the people. Some of the battalions had placed green 
branches in their muskets, others had nosegays and 
bunches of» lilac, others had attached to their bayonets 
small tri- coloured banners. Add to these some half- 
million spectators, and conceive some ten thousand flags, 
banners, and ensigns, all floating in the wind, and 
voices that could not be numbered joining in universal 
chorus, enthusiastically singing aloud the Marseillaise, the 
Girondins, and the Chant du Depart ; and other number- 
less voices filling up the pauses of song with deafening 
shouts of " Vive la ZagneP' " Vive la Garde Nationale 
Mobile r There were also the fair cantinieres of the le- 
gions and of the regiments in fancy costumes, ministering 
to the wants of those armed men as they marched in three 
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lined platoons for twelve hours, and by that peaceful and 
jdyfW tfisfltay rf might astfuringthe n^etate^mifrded that 
drdef had fts defenders. A ceaseless movement— on, on, 
©fc-MgncNess masse* of moving bayonets, along 1 the Champs 
Etyseee, across the Place de la Concorde, down the Rue 
Rationale (so lately the Rue Royale I). The dusk had ga- 
thered when the tail of the monster column at last passed 
tfcry high up the Boulevards— the night had long falten 
when it reached the estrade of the Arch of Triumph. And 
there, at the Arc de Triomphe, seated- in ascending gal- 
leries, are the Members of the Provisional Government 
and other great functionaries of state — the generals, the 
courts, and the tribunals — the wounded of the days of Fe- 
bruary, a variety of Menus poiitiques, delegates from the 
schools, the commissions and associations of the working 
Glasses, and finally from the Clubs 1 On either side, and 
in the olimbing galleries behind, a crowd of privileged 
spectators and ladies. And now the ceremony of present* 
ing colours to the Guards and the troops commences, exhi- 
biting a histrionic display of grandeur calculated to excite 
popular enthusiasm and gratify the national passion for 
Military glory. 

• XXXV. — And has the Communist been slain ? Yes; 
but his ghost survives. While all this pageant is thus 
gaily proceeding, might be seen — what ? Take it in the 
newspaper terms — " The occasional apparition of a man 
wi& a scarlet scarf or cravat, denoting the Communist." 
And there are mysterious intimations of a " Comite* de 
Saltrt Public," sitting in a large saloon, the windows of 
which open on the balcony of the Rue de Rlvoli, with a 
44 Citizen Sobrier n presiding, before whom emissaries Ik 
blue blouses, with large floating sashes and cravate *of 
scarlet hue, bring in the suspects — persons accused of reac- 
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totary propagandism. And who is this Citizen Sobrier* 
exercising this strange Authority ? The eitoen chief of 
L* Commme de Paris, the editor of the journal *o namedY 
installed at 16, Rue de Rivoli, a vast residence one* 
belonging to the Duchess of Orleans, now garrisoned to 
the protection of a newspaper and its reViactears, with 
three hundred men in blouses and red sashes, whom the 
fatter calls his Montagnards, who, protecting all approaches 
WAth musket in hand, occupied as sentinels the gate of the 
hotel, the courtyard, the staircases, the entry of the apart- 
menta, the vestibules, and the saloons both small and great 
Such was the state of things as described by a credible 
witness, in the Assemble National^ only last Saturday, 
the 15th. On Sunday, however, the Communist was 
stain. Nevertheless, on this public Feast-day, his apparition 
a*Ul haunts the scene of public rejoicing ; and men dream, 
even while waking, of Terrorists, of Exaltes, and of htm» 

XXXVI.— Let us return awhile to England. Have I 
not already intimated an inclination to look at even** in 
their typical aspect? There is one distinguishing feature 
of the Government measure for the better security of the 
Victorian Crown, which may be advantageous^ viewed 
under this aspect. Treason and Sedition are thereby made 
JfeJony ; — whereby it may be true that some legal ppo* 
readings are facilitated, nevertheless the de&iitien. itself 
unfortunately confounds two species of offence whiefe, k 
jfere, wise to keep still distinct. It is true thai .thereby, 
Ay, the terms of the Act, the Traitor and the Sedition** 
jSijft degraded to the Felon ; but, besides the question, el 
iffw&f we fraye to consider whether the Felon is not at the 
-jljunfttlme ejeyated and made respectable. And in relation 
&&*& l&SftMWtW wnat the meanest criminal is in the 
sight of a wise politician ? Is he not, fa. Yk& wa> W* *s&. 
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petty iphere, a rebel ? Men who become criminal have 
found, by experience, that " the world Is not their friend, 
nor die world's law ;" and, accordingly, take their* re- 
venges on both. Now, is it well that this notion should 
become and be rendered too familiar to the mind of the 
ordinary transgressor— -a notion, namely, that he is, after 
all, merely a traitor on a small scale ; — a man who has 
simply in his own manner made a practical protest against 
the injustice and misgovernment of society? Let this 
notion become popular, and Political Vigilance will at 
once be made responsible for the Social Condition of {he 
People and the Well-being of every Member of the Social 
Body. No longer will the poor criminal stand conscience- 
stricken, trembling, at the bar in presence of the aw nil 
array of Justice; but will assume the proud attitude and 
affect the character of a Political Reformer, who, being ho 
orator, has undertaken to startle the world by a symbolic 
deed, and testify his sense of the general oppression by a 
rebellious act, born of a noble motive, however vulgarly 
stigmatized as theft or murder, however legally branded as 
felony. Has it been clearly seen that by identifying 
Treason and Felony this result becomes inevitable ? ' If ft 
has ; — well and good ! Political Vigilance must then, 
indeed, bestir herself; for poverty and destitution must 
then be special objects of political regard ; and all offences 
against the laws, however prompted by hunger or want — 
every petty larceny however petty,— even the abstraction 
of the market-penny by the lodging-house keeper on the 
purchases commissioned by her temporary guests';— all 
such offences as these, minute transgressions of every kind 
— straightway become political offences, whereof the in- 
dictment should proceed with all the dignity of a State prose- 
cution. Perhaps, in such a view of the case, it is a happi- 
nes8 that the question should at last have taken this shape. 
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.TjN^Jbyjnay Political Vigilance be reminded of herlong- 
ne^lecte^ duty, and the once slumbering but now wide 
awake Watchmen of the State visit the long-deserted quar- 
ters of city, town, and village — rout into lanes, highways, 
byways, and hedges, and, by coming into close contact 
with the pauperized people, receive instruction in their 
.Cruel and pressing wants, and take counsel for the remedies 
.required. 

. ; XXXVII. — Chartism — Communism, are but attempts 
on the part of such pauperized people to take such coun- 
sel for themselves — their rulers having sinfully neglected 
to take counsel for them. Now, then, the question is fairly 
opened. Chartism is a claim for political privileges ; 
Communism is a claim for social rights and powers. The 
first is truly of English growth ; the latter is a native of 
the French soil. What the Jirst claims has been won for 
the French people by the Revolution of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary ; it is summed up in one word — an "Extension of 
the Electoral System." It was, however, only obtained by 
the overthrow of the monarchy. It may be obtained in 
England at a far less expense. And now consider, that 
though the unsuccessful rebel is a criminal (or a martyr) 
— the successful rebel is a hero. The power once in 
authority is no longer there — the tables are turned. The 
Monarch, the Ministry, and the Parliament, in their state 
of subversion, are in their turn arraigned — declared 
criminal—treacherous. No sword but is double-edged- 
it will as readily wound its owner as his opponent. Louis- 
Philippe, for instance, is called in a popular account of 
the present revolution, " the Felon-King." To this I have 
before objected, and still object. " Broker-King," if you 
like, but not " Felon-King." Yet if the present attempt 
at law-making is to hold good — and treason is to be de- 
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victim was indeed hit with the contents, the wadding rest- 
ing in his hair; but the ball, diverted harmlessly, was 
otherwise destined than to a fatal result. So also was that 
subsequently fired by Meunier, though it actually grazed 
the royal breast and wounded two of the king's sons. To 
Louis-Philippe's honour be it recorded, that on the plea 
of contrition he granted pardon to the last-named assassin. 
And yet, let it now be marked, that all these providences, 
apparently in favour of the " Citiaen," or rather " Traitor* ; 
King," were to lead at last to one great providence against 
him. The life of Louis-Philippe was charmed, that he 
might maintain a provisional dynasty. But his belief in 
its permanence was requisite as an adequate inducement; 
for him to do the duty of his office with earnestness, and 
on that strong motive of self-interest which to him appeared 
nothing less than a prudential virtue. This seventeen and a 
half years' tampering with old monarchies was needful for 
the protection of France from foreign interference, while : 
the seeds of the Republic were nourishing in the national 
heart, and forming the root of the tree of liberty in the 
national soil. Unconsciously to the human instrument of a 
higher Power, this was Louis-Philippe's appointed task, 
and he was " immortal until it was done." While seeking 
his own ends, he was blindly subserving those of the Revo- 
lution to which from boyhood he had sworn allegiance, 
but which in manhood he desired not only to retard, but 
altogether to contravene. 

XXXIX. — Interesting as this view of the argument 
is, still I would not have it stand alone. Objecting, for the 
above reasons, to the style and title of Felon-King, and 
conceding, for other quite obvious reasons, the name of 
Traitor-King, lam yet desirous of strictly defining the*. 
latter, sad investigating the nature of the specific treachery 
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First* then, let it be understood, that the Treachery charged 
Uinot treachery to any established institution, any recog- 
nised person, but to an Idea. Louis* Philippe had no con* 
stitated Republic to betray, but only the Republican Idea 
in the minds of certain parties, who had missed the oppor- 
tunity of embodying it, but nevertheless continued to che- 
rish it as the principle of a common association. To say 
nothing of what would be generally admitted, that such 
principle never existed in the mind of Louis-Philippe as 
an idea, however early it may have been imparted thereto 
as a notion— that never at any period had it really formed 
any portion of his being, was never a constituent living 
power of his personal intelligence— however strenuously 
urged upon him as an article of a political creed, on the 
fortunes of which those of his house were dependent ;— to 
say nothing of all this, I repeat, let us consider the Facts 
by which he was surrounded. Allied by marriage to 
Ferdinand IV. of Spain — by his occupancy of the throne 
of France, to the European system of 1815; Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, insisting on Absolute Monarchical prin- 
ciples ; and England equivocating between the interests of 
an Aristocratic Oligarchy and the desires of a populace 
zealous for freedom, but fettered by prescription— Louis- 
Philippe had no choice but either to abandon his position 
as a Monarch altogether, and trust to the Republican Idea 
in the French mind, or to support it against such idea by 
appealing to the actual Dynasties of the Continent. True, 
he had promised to surround the throne by Republican 
institutions. But were such institutions in existence ? Had 
they not to be created, invented ? The Republican party, 
on whom lay the original responsibility, had not created, 
invented them — and, pending their genesis, the King, 
whom they had elevated instead of their desired Republic, 
leaned upon such institutions a& H«*t« t&ratVj n Ssst >&* 
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throne's special support, created and invented. Had the 
Principle to which he had sworn allegiance been the es- 
sential growth— the manifesting idea of his own moral 
being — he would not have hesitated a moment — nay, would 
not have placed himself for a moment in a situation to 
hesitate. In a word, Louis-Philippe would not have ac- 
cepted the equivocal, self-contradictory, irreconcilable title 
of " Citizen- King, " but, suffering the Republic to be 
formed, have taken his own natural place in it, whether at 
the top, bottom, or middle. But the notion which he in- 
herited as a family heirloom, he used in the way of poli- 
tical merchandise, as so much capital or stock in trade, 
which wrought to his desire and answered his purpose of 
family aggrandizement It were well then, methinks, that 
we landed at last in the epithet of " Broker-King," * for 
such is the head and front of his disqualification. Herein 
we detect the genius of the man, and of the juste miHeu 
government over which he presided — the genius of Re- 
spectability. 

XL. — Louis-Philippe was, accordingly, when seated 
on the throne, what throughout his whole life he had 

* This phrase, "broker-king," is imported from an Ameri- 
can poem, addressed to Louis-Philippe, in the New York Anti- 
Slavery Standard :— 

" O, Broker-Bang, if this thy wisdom's fruit ! 
A dynasty plucked out as 'twere a weed 
Grown rashly in a night, that leaves no seed 1 

* * * * 

Slippery the feet that mount by stairs of gold, 
And weakest of all fences one of steel ; — 

Go and keep school again, like him of old, 
The Syracusan tyrant ; thou mayest feel 
Royal amid a birch-swayed commonweal !" 
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previously been — a thoroughly Respectable Man. Is 
it strange, that, being such, he should have acquired the 
successive characters of a Hypocrite, a Traitor, a Tyrant, 
and a Felon, — to sink, at present, the Broker, as implied 
in the term Respectable ? Not at all strange. The re- 
spectable man, to begin with, is essentially hypocritic— 
Above all things, he respects appearances. These are 
what he would at every hazard preserve. All points of 
decent convention are to him sanctities. He judges of 
matters by the outside. His sympathy is exclusively con- 
fined to externals. The man with a good coat and a fair 
lodging will obtain credit with him — the man who keeps 
ia gig may dispense with every other merit. But poor 
artisans, such as described by M. Louis Blanc, who herd to- 
gether in dirty alleys, situated below the level of crowded 
streets, where the atmosphere is cold and damp as in a 
cellar, and the ground so filthy that you slip rather than 
walk down it ; vegetating in rooms with dripping walls, 
with narrow lattices, floors covered with thick dirt, where 
the fetid air is poison ; unwashed, not half-fed, half- clothed 
in old garments, pale, blotched, and bruised, their eyes 
fed and sunken or injured by scrofulous ophthalmia ; — these 
victims of an exterminating competition are the horror of 
the Respectable Man. Of course it is all their own fault, 
their own improvidence ; they will not be respectable, and 
society cannot help it. He will not see that a certain pro- 
portion of the population is necessarily doomed to this 
condition by the system of society itself; but then, by the 
selfsame system his own respectability is maintained. He 
therefore thinks of— sees about— the outcasts of comfort 
as little as possible — would totally ignore them, if he 
could ; disregards their complaints, and utterly repudiates 
their claims, until they are heard in riot, insurrection, 
revolution ; when, in his turn, by tto& \\m&k& <& ^fcjswa^ 
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he likewise is called upon to suffer. Not but that the 
respectable man is capable of self-sacrifice. For his own 
future benefit, he will cut himself off from many present 
pleasures. Louis-Philippe lived with his faithful Baudoin 
in Switzerland, on eighteen pence a-day (nine peuceeach), 
and yet preserved appearances so well, as to be enabled 
to apply successfully for a professorship ; and when conse- 
quently enacting the role of a Schoolmaster, performed 
his part with such precision as to become entitled to 
special certificates of character. Others might do the 
same. But others have not the consciousness of princely 
descent and the hope of regaining lost possessions. With- 
out such consciousness and hope, others, however, have 

. done the same. But all are not constituted alike ; and for 
one who triumphs over circumstance, ninety-nine perish in 
the conflict : and though with the one the respectable man 
perhaps sympathizes, for the ninety -nine he has small 
compassion. Here was the fault of Louis-Philippe and the 
middle classes ; and thus the thirty-three thousand indivi- 
duals (such is the number statistically calculated) in Paris, 
who were always and necessarily plunged into the depths of 
vice by want and ignorance, struggled and groaned day by 
day in perpetual agony and despair, without regard, with- 
out redress— the lepers of the Moral world— the pariahs of 
social life. Yet with all his contempt or indifference for 
the wretchedness by which he lives, the Respectable Man 
will affect and believe that he has a heart ; manifest at 
times the most touching emotions, and at others the most 
intense devotion, or the most heroic fortitude. Thus 
on the restoration of the House of Bourbon in 1814, Louis- 
Philippe, seeking the home of his fathers, paid his first 
visit to the Palais-Royal. Approaching the grand Stair- 
case, recollections of his boyhood, the lustre of his ancient 

race, the agonies of mind he had endured since he" last 
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beheld the spot, and gratitude to Providence — all these 
feelings, we are told, "completely overwhelmed him; 
and, falling prostrate on the tessellated pavement, he im- 
printed a thousand kisses on the cold white marble, while 
tears gushing from his eyes indicated, while they relieved, 
the emotions with which he contended." In like manner, 
when suddenly sent for by Louis XVIII., alarmed by the 
escape of Napoleon Buonaparte from Elba, Louis-Philippe 
could exclaim, and doubtless with temporary sincerity, 
" §ire, I am prepared to share both your good and bad 
fortune I Although one of your royal race, I am your sub- 
ject, servant, and soldier; do with me as your majesty 
pleases, for the honour and the peace of the country." 
And thus also was he proved capable of those military 
virtues in the field, and of that fearlessness in the midst of 
danger, that sublime indifference to the threatened assassi- 
nations which have been already recorded. These, besides 
belonging to the mere personal selfism, are matters of con- 
vention, and in the role which the Respectable Man is 
expected to play, partly from spontaneous impulse and 
partly from histrionic routine. But the King — the man 
truly qualified for Kingship— must look beyond this con- 
tracted circle, and feel himself the more than brother of 
the poorest and most wretched in his dominions; be 
animated with the sincerest desire to relieve the distress, 
public or private, that exists ; and be inspired from above 
with the wisdom to conceive and adopt the best means 
for its utter removal or speedy amelioration. Louis- 
Philippe had none of these qualifications. 

XLI. — Secretiveness, duplicity, are poor substitutes for 
want of heart, and the sympathy, godlike in its univer- 
sality, that government requires. Had Louis-Philippe, 
like M. Lamartine, fortunately partaken of the hexh haasfe*- 



iahy* it is probable that he would have maintained, dgaitatf 
a thousand, hostile Facts, the allegiance; he had sworn 
to the Idea. He would have seen issues of the future, 
the law of the epoch in which he was living, and by- 
obedience thereto secured his own triumph in that of its < 
correlate idea. The peculiarity of that epoch lay in the* 
importance which it has given to the ideal. Ideas in this" 
nineteenth century have had all the validity of facts, and 
much greater influence. It has been the office of ite> 
philosophy to reassert their existence, promote their > 
growth, and justify their ascendancy. In Germany was 
their birthplace, in France they found their foster- nurse, 
and in England their adopted country. Kant, Cousin^ 
Coleridge, represent the progress of growth and influ- 
ence. For a time the philosophical antagonism manifested 
is purely speculative — a mere school-struggle between * 
sectionalism and idealism ; but having conquered in France, 
as elsewhere, the spirit of scepticism, the latter aimed at 
practical dominion. Both Fichte and Schelling, in their 
later works, treat of man's moral action and lofty destiny,, 
not only in the other, but in the present world; while < 
Hegel's doctrines have a direct political and religious ap- 
plication, which his numerous and enthusiastic followers 
have so far urged as to excite the jealousy of priests and - 
princes. The new regime proposed has a subjective basis, 
the appeal lying in all cases to reason, not authority — to 
conscience, and not to any existing institution or form' 
of government. All this gave rise to the prevalence of 

* M. Lamartine, in his ' France and England, a Vision of 
the Future,' feigns that, by taking an infusion of the herb 
haschish, it is possible to transfer our anticipations for the., 
moment into realities, to acquire the gift of second-sight, and 
generally to become prophetic, and that the book in question 
was written under the influence of the drug. _ ' l 
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Individualism, both in judgment and practice ; and not 
only loosened the bands by which each man was united to 
any actual system of power, but naturally set him in oppo- 
sition to the system, that he might the better manifest hid 
individuality. It is now almost trite to adduce the case 6f 
Lwoaennais as an instance in point ; but its connexion, as 
well with our subject as our argument, almost necessitates 
ik>. The worthy Abbe" supporting, in 1818, the Catholic 
Church against Protestantism, traced all the evil of the 
times, and particularly the indifference to religion then 
prevalent, to the fatal practice of private judgement, and 
accordingly insisted on the world's reacknowledgment of 
its ancient allegiance to a divinely constituted and infallible 
authority, as the one thing needful or expedient. But on 
the fall of Charles X. the Abbe* felt it his duty to take 
part with the people ; when it happened that the books in 
which he had declared his patriotic emotions were con- 
demned by the Pope. It was then that Lamennais dis- 
covered that the allegiance which he before had rendered ' 
to the Vatican was indeed an act of private judgement, A 
and that in resisting its decision he was but exercising 
again the same privilege which was then permitted : only* ; 
in the former the subjective agreed with the objective * 
ground, while in the latter it opposed the external au- 
thority. And thus in France each man was set free by so ; 
much of the Truth as he perceived, and no further: and 
this ideal, how perfect or defective soever, was thus iden- 
tified with his personal liberty, for which he was willing to 
die. Unhappy Louis-Philippe, schoolmaster as he had been, 
to have learned much actual knowledge, but not livirigly 
to have conceived any pure ideal ; and yet to have had, 
nominally imposed upon his recognition one which he was 
fated . to betray— and that one, the Master Idea of the 
time ! the idea which was then struggling fat \& ^stes&RA 
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dared felony, in order that traitors may cease to be re- 
spectable ; " felon-king " he must be— for u traitor-king " 
he certainly was, not " citizen-king " as he swore to be. 
Now, this I hold is to reduce the proposition to an 
absurdity. 

XXXVIII. — For when I seriously reflect on die life of 
this man, I cannot but consider him as appointed by Pro* 
vidence for the epoch in which he flourished, and of which 
he was also the victim. How extraordinary, romantic, 
and marvellous the story of bis life — how poetic in its in- 
cidents, though not in its hero 1 Brought up in the school 
of hardship, in accordance with the system of education 
adopted by his preceptress, Louis-Philippe was qualified 
for stemming the tide of misfortune, and on erery occasion 
of peril met it with an equal mind. But he had not been 
taught to bear prosperity with a like grace : — here his 
education was miserably defective. While in adversity, 

- he was admirable ; fortunate, he was but a common man. 
Among the things that he had been taught was evidently 
the conception of liberty ; but the trub idea of it had 
never been generated in his own mind. He had been 
made, while yet in his minority, by his father, a member 
of the Jacobin Club ; but if there was ever any sincerity 
in his adhesion, he valued himself afterwards on having 
outgrown the enthusiastic errors of the Republican and 
Girondist— errors, pardonable only, in his estimation, on 
the iscore of youth. This circumstance, with which he 
seems personally to have had little or no concern, fixed, 
however, his political position, and his want of will in the 
matter comes in evidence of the providential appointment. 
His interest continued to be identified with the profession 
of Jacobin doctrines; and he maintained his connexion 

with their advocates until the tide of republican agitation 
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fose high enough to float him into power. Once seated 
there; having despised the base degrees by which he did 
ascend, the enmity of the party whom he bad publicly 
abandoned parsued him. He was early marked out for 
assassination ; but the Providence which, for its own high 
purpose, indemnified this man from the universal ruin of 
the Revolution, and of the Imperial Despotism in which it 
culminated, had so consecrated and set him apart, that 
danger, however nigh it approached his person, was 
always repelled as if by some magnetic power. He was 
sacred from all such assaults, and apparently felt himself to 
be so. For, after his signal escape in 1832, when con- 
gratulated on it by the principal members of the Chambers, 
he replied, " My life is destined to defeat the factious ; 
my heart cannot be reached by the ball of the assassin." 
This faith showed a root of nobility in the man— a self- 
hood highly significant ; yet, since wanting in the sym- 
pathies, though admirable, not amiable. The same indivi- 
dualism the Citizen-King again displayed when Fieschi's 
infernal machine exploded; while his providential pre- 
servation was almost miraculously signalized, all around, 
him was death and dying agony — the gallant Due de 
Treviso killed, six generals, two colonels, nine officers and 
privates of the National Guard, and twenty of the populace 
—all suddenly smitten, many fallen at once dead upon the 
pavement of the Boulevard du Temple. The Monarch, in. 
the midst of all, was saved — somewhat hurt, not much ; 
and by his presence of mind so restored public order as to 
be able to complete the review of the troops, which the 
diabolical attempt had interrupted. Nor less specially 
marked was the King's escape, in 1836, from the cane- 
pistol of "Louis Alibaud, who, deliberately resting it on the 
doorframe of the carriage, took deadly aim while he dis- 
charged it at the object of ass^vcva&wu \&& \ofc«A^ 
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dow. At that instant of time, M. Cre*mieux', M. Ledru- 
Rollin, and M. Lamartine appeared together at the tri- 
bune. But M. Ledru-Rollin first obtained a hearing, having 
overpowered the tumult with his voice, and succeeded in 
proposing a Provisional Government. M. Lamartine next 
addressed the Assembly. The Provisional Government 
had then to be named. There was great difficulty in 
getting this necessary form gone through. Here again 
the strong lungs of Ledru-Rollin were serviceable, and 
ultimately the following names were proposed : — 

Dupont de l'Eure. Garnier-Pages. 

Arago, Marie. 

Lamartine. Cr&nieux. 

All well. But in this list there is not the name of M. 
Ledru-Rollin. He probably had not sufficient confidence 
to propose himself, much as doubtless he desired to be in- 
cluded. Ultimately he retired, followed by a large body 
of citizens, who clamorously expressed their suspicions 
that the Provisional Government, already appointed, had 
n.Q; very strong wish to declare the Republic. Apparently, 
the discontented sought refuge at the office of the Riforme, 
the journal to which M. Ledru-Rollin was a principal con- 
tributor. There, behold ! after a while, was exhibited a 
second list of a Provisional Government, consisting of the 
following names : — 



Arago. 


Lamartine. 


Flocon. 


Ledru-Rollin. 


Louis Blanc. 


Albert. 


Recurt. 


Marrast. 



And even by a ruse like this did M. Ledru-Rollin get his 
claims acknowledged ; for the two lists, mth. some other, 
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were ultimately consolidated, and the final arrangement of 
the Provisional Government stood thus : — 

Dupont de PEure, President. 

Lamartine, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Cremieux, Minister of Justice. 

Ledru-Rolliu, Minister of the Interior, 

Michel Goudechaux, Minister of Finance. 

Gamier-Pages, Mayor of Paris. 

Marie, Minister of Public Works. 

Arago, Minister of Marine. 

General B&eau, Minister of War. 

Carnot, Minister of Public Instruction and Worship. 

Bethmont, Minister of Commerce. 

Cavaignac, Governor of Algeria. 

Armand Marrast, 

Louis Blanc, 

Flocon, 

Albert, 



Secretaries. 



Important was the post thus assigned to Ledru-Rollin. 
How 'did he proceed to illustrate its duties ? In the 
strangest manner. — By issuing as despotical an ukase as 
was ever manufactured in the bureau of Austria or Russia. 
He was so anxious for liberty, that, to secure it ultimately, 
he would let nobody vote but under his absolute dictation. 
Thus he delegated to his Commissioners unlimited powers, 
as the revolutionary agents of a revolutionary authority. 
All political functions were to be allotted to men sure and 
of Republican principles, and those who were not such 
should be displaced. If the Municipal Councils were hostile, 
they were to be dissolved, and a Provincial Municipality 
nominated. The armed force, being under their orders, 
might be called in to aid ; the law ^ms> \\^x^&&s&. 
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into co-operation, and the National Guard organized for 
the purpose of coercing Electors to vote for Republican 
Members in the National Assembly. In a word, M. Ledru- 
Rollin in his zeal for the object totally lost sight of justice, 
expediency, and liberty, in the means ; and thus he created 
such a prejudice against himself, as seriously to compromise 
his personal position in the Provisional Government, and the 
Provisional Government itself. The genius of M. Lamar- 
tine, however, having the ascendancy, was sufficient to right 
the latter — his disavowal of the document reassured the 
people. It was resolved, that in future official proclama- 
tions should not be issued on the responsibility of any single 
minister. M. Ledru-Rollin's violence, however, grew to 
such a head, that it was necessary to restrain him by force. 
Having threatened that if a certain proposition made by 
him were not agreed to, he would call in the people then 
crowding the court below to compel the compliance of his 
colleagues, M. Gamier-Pages was obliged to threaten in 
his turn, at the same time exhibiting his pistol, that if the 
refractory minister approached the window, he would blow 
out his brains. Such are the extremes into which sincere and 
earnest men, in moments of excitement, are liable \j6 fall. 

XLIV. — Errors like this, the French Chartist, as well 
as the English, would undoubtedly have made, had he 
been permitted to have forecast the Revolution ; as it was, 
he found his place in it by a natural law. By a like pro* 
vidence, he was mixed up with the Provisional Govern- 
ment—whereby he was compelled to sanction and partake 
in the wiser designs of more moderate men, doubtless at 
the same time acting as a wholesome stimulus to them in 
so establishing the Republic that no attempt at compro- 
jnfse was even conceivable for a moment. Better that he 
should be one of the chaotic element mV&va. iVvs Pro- 
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visional Government, than an enemy to it in the troubled i 
world without Better also, even after the National As*! 
sembly shall have met, that he should continue in office)/ 
as representative of the more democratic spirit of than 
Revolution, so that the battle may be fought in committee, 
not in the general body, and thus the pressure front - 
without anticipated. Might all this have been pre- 
arranged, it could not have been better managed : but 
it was not so. The want of concert was shown, in there 
having been more lists than one touching the Provisional 
Government, and the utterly impromptu nature of the acta 
done by individuals. Whatever errors may be committed 
shall be forgiven, so that the men themselves are truly 
representative of the principles now in conflict. So shall 
it be with M. Ledru-Rollin. His apology in the National 
Assembly shall be generally acceptable ; and his Minis- 
terial authority rendered inviolable. The safety of the 
State requires that he should be, notwithstanding his 
faults, respected. There he is, like the English-Irish 
Feargus O'Connor, the champion of a cause ; and all the 
honest Crippses, however indignant, must consent that the 
dangerous demagogue shall be tolerated. No brains 
shall be blown out, however much M. Gamier- Pages may 
flourish his pistol ; no duel shall be fought, whatever 
challenge Mr. Feargus O'Connor may have gone forth to 
indite. 

XLV. — The ink was scarcely dry with which the last 
paragraph was written, when the following announce- 
ment in the Morning Post (12th May) appeared : — 

" Death or Mr. Ceipps, M.P. foe Cirencester. — 

This gentleman, whose recent dispute with Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor in the House of Commons mil Y» Vrc&s. Skv <&& 
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recollection of our readers, expired yesterday morning at 
his residence in St. James's Place. The malady, which 
has brought the honourable and learned gentleman unto 
a premature grave, was an attack of brain fever. In- 
cipient symptoms of the fatal complaint had evidently been 
observable in the manner of the deceased gentleman for 
some time past, but nothing dangerous was apprehended 
until Saturday last, from which time the disease gradually 
approached a fatal termination. Mr. Cripps was son of 
Mr. Joseph Cripps, M.P., who represented the borough 
from 1807 to 1841, when the subject of this notice was 
returned on the interest of Earl Bathurst. The deceased 
gentleman was a politician of the Peel school, and was 
a Lord of the Treasury during the late Administration. 
He voted for the repeal of the Corn-Laws. Like his 
opponent Mr. Feargus O'Connor, Mr. Cripps was a bar- 
rister. He was an M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was a late Vinerian fellow. The deceased gentleman 
was married to the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, 
Chairman of the Exchequer Loan Commission." 

XLVI. — Shall I be wrong in quoting as a parallel case to 
this, the affair of M; Lagrange (the condemned conspirator 
of Lyons in 1832) with M. Lamartine at the Hotel de 
Ville ? M. Lagrange is called by one of its historians, the 
Creator and Father of the Revolution of 1848, because of 
the share he had in the musket supposed by the Colonel 
of the regiment to have accidentally gone off on the 23rd 
of February. It was, in fact, purposely fired by M. La- 
grange, who, then being in the garden of the Hotel des 
Affaires Etrangeres, had, in the violence of his nature, 
conceived a sudden fear lest the result of the insurrection 
might take a turn in favour of the Dynasty. He was held, 
says the account from which we quote, Vu such high con- 
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sideration by the Republican party,* that to him Louie- 
Philippe's abdication was formally transmitted, and, not- 
withstanding his well known incendiary principles, the 
Provisional Government were compelled to give him 
office, which for two days he held as Governor of the 

* This consideration M. Lagrange eminently deserved. 
M. Louis Blanc's portrait of him in the Lyons affair repre- 
sents to us a man of heroic proportions. Take his conduct in 
one of the scenes of the Trial in the Chamber of Peers : — 

" In the sitting of the 9th (May, 1835), the reading of the 
indictment having been again interrupted as before, the whole 
of the defendants were removed, and but twenty-nine of them, 
belonging to the Lyonese List, were brought back, as being 
men who were thought less firm than the rest in their projects 
of resistance. With regard to one of these, however, M. La- 
grange, it turned out that Government had made a most sin- 
gular miscalculation. He had no sooner taken his seat than 
he demanded a hearing, for the purpose of protesting; and 
when M. Pasquier rejected the application— ( I take leave, whe- 
ther you will or no,' he exclaimed, rising impetuously, and 
addressing the Court in the most vehement tone. ' Yes, we 
protest in the face of your burlesque requisitions, as we have 
protested in the face of your grape-shot ! We protest fear- 
lessly, as men faithful to their oaths, as men whose conduct 
puts you to shame — you who have sworn so many oaths, and 
violated them all ! ' The tall stature of the speaker, his martial 
air, the lofty elevation of his countenance and bearing, gave 
the fullest effect to this violent apostrophe. On the order of 
the President, several Municipal Guards surrounded and seized 
him ; whilst he proceeded, in a voice of still increasing exulta- 
tion: — 'As you please, gentlemen! Condemn us without a 
hearing 1 Send to their death, without having allowed them 
a counsel to defend them, the stay, the sole support of a hun- 
. dred and fifty families of the people. I, in my turn, condemn 
you Jo live, knowing well that our blood will not wash out the 
disgrace impressed upon your foreheads by that of the bravest 
of the brave.' And with these words on his lips, and his de- 
fying gaze fixed on his judges, he withdrew, roughly pressed 
back by the guards." 
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Hotel de Ville. On the Monday following the flight of 
Louis-Philippe, a grand council being held of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, M. Lagrange was so irritated by the quiet 
conduct of M. Lamartine, and threw himself into such a 
state of excitement, that nearly all the Members of the 
Assembly prepared to withdraw — and M. Lamartine alone 
showed any self- possession. Exasperated by the latter's ap- 
parent sang-froid, the infuriated Republican rushed, pistol 
in hand, towards M. Lamartine, exclaiming, " Thou art 
no true patriot ! What hinders me from now taking thy 
life — at once — on the instant ?" '• Your own conscience," 
replied the wise and calm Poet, to whom Providence had 
confided the high task of the Hour; — " Your own con- 
science, and the utter uselcssness of the outrage; for 
should I fall, there will still remain my colleagues, who 
all, to a man, have resolved to die rather than submit to 
. violence, or return to the senseless anarchy of '93." Sub- 
dued by this appeal, M. Lagrange dropped his weapon, with 
pallid cheek and quailing eye, yet muttering still — " Thou 
art not a true Republican, nor yet a true patriot; but 
I verily believe thou art an honest man !" Saying these 
words, he trembling sank down on his seat at the council- 
board, exhausted with passion. Fortunately, M. Caussidiere 
had secured the pistol which then lay beside him, when, 
few moments after, M. Lagrange, with yells and howlings, 
imprecations and blasphemies, started up, rending the 
clothes from his body, and tearing his flesh until the blood 
spurted forth. Fierce excitement had turned his brain. 
He was raving mad. He was, of course, secured, and still, 
it is believed, remains confined as a maniac in a Maison de 
Sante at Montmartre. Such instances may serve to show us 
that, in periods of revolutionary conflict, there is much ex- 
travagance on both sides, that needs and should receive com- 
passion and forgiveness — nay more, that should be ration- 
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ally expected, and not excite too highly either astonishment 
or indignation. Yet, as M. Louis Blanc wisely admonishes, 
let us not, because of the evil and absurd that mixes with 
things otherwise sacred and serious, pronounce such human 
efforts as barren of results. If Providence sometimes seems 
to contradict itself, it is only because we have not yet arrived 
at the goal, and cannot therefore declare the end and pur- 
pose of the race. It may be, that good is but the exhaus- 
tion of evil — or rather, that the evil stands but in contrast 
with something that is better ; as indeed does in its turn 
the better itself with that ideal best which is to be the 
summit and crown of all human endeavour. Meanwhile 
of the Revolutionist it must still be declared, as the con- 
dition both of his course of action and its result — " Dat 
operam, ut cum ratione insaniat." 
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XL VII. — In meditating on* these momentous events we 
must project ourselves to a higher level than that which 
contented the celebrated Edmund Burke in his Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution of his time. He professed 
to have no general apostolical mission, to be the citizen 
of a particular State, and to be bound up in a considerable 
degree by its public will. The times have since changed ; 
public men now feel and acknowledge a special call ; every 
country is so bound up in one and the same system, that 
individuals feel themselves rather to be European than 
national, and to recognise it as a duty no less than as a right 
to regard not only the interests of their own birth-place, 
but those of the world at large. To Burke, however, even 
that first revolution appeared, as he confesses in so many 
terms, " a great crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, but 
of all Europe — perhaps of more than Europe." " All things 
taken together," he added, " the French Revolution is the 
most astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world." 
But the present Revolution of 1848 is still more wonder- 
ful—besides, being not alone the Revolution of France, 
but of Europe. It is true, that in this, as in that of 
1789, " the most surprising things have been brought 
about in many instances by means the most absurd and 
ridiculous ; in the most ridiculous modes ; and a^oa- 
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rently by the most contemptible means." In the scene 
enacted, there has been a strange mixture of tragedy 
and comedy : — but the sublime part of the business 
has not been exclusively confided to royal and official 
actors. Up to a late moment, as we have seen, the sense 
of the ridiculous remained with M. Guizot : but its object 
was the Dynastic Party, not the Republican body outside 
the Senate, or their representatives within. His thoughts 
never reached to them — the visionaries, the impracticable 
idealists. Nevertheless, let justice be done to M. Guizot ; 
though mainly by his own feet, the parliamentary party 
opposed to him was in the position of imbecility which he 
ascribed to them. The time was past for them to have 
any influence — for a Ministry formed by them to be pos- 
sible. After the abdication of the King, the Dynastic 
Opposition in the Chamber, says an Eye-witness, " looked 
more anxious than even the Conservatives, so recently 
driven from power. The position they had straggled for 
during seven years, was now failing them in one hour." The 
question between M. Guizot, one historian, and M. Thiers, 
another historian, had become of little moment. A cycle 
had closed, and a new era was opening. The new time 
reqdired a creator, not a recorder. There was some- 
thing to be done, not told. In a word, an inspired 
Lamartine was required ; less than the poetic geiiius was 
inadequate to the exigency of the occasion. 

XLVIII. — M . Guizot, notwithstanding his large intelli- 
gence, with the poetic, wanted the prophetic faculty. He 
lived in the conventions of the past and present — he had no 
taste nor instinct for that " vision of the future " in which 
M. Lamartine delighted to indulge. M. Guizot, how- 
ever, was scarcely in a position to recognise Burke's 
theory of Kingship. The monarch he supported, though 
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reigning in contempt of "a Revolutionary Society," 
came not to the crown in contempt of their choice ,* but at 
the beginning was as eager to assume as afterwards he was 
anxious to forget it. The right of the people to choose, 
however disguised or evaded, was nevertheless in some sort 
acknowledged — Louis-Philippe, it cannot be too frequently 
repeated, was King of the French, not of France. He had 
in such title acknowledged the three rights of the people 
disputed by Burke : — 1. To choose our own governors. 
2. To cashier them for misconduct; and, 3. To frame 
a Government for ourselves. By refusing the last, he had 
incurred the second — and for the first, the people resolved 
thenceforth both to reign and to govern themselves. The 
vain endeavour to preserve, under these circumstances, the 
traditions of the monarchy, was fatal both to M. Guizot and 
his master. Having obeyed the will of a prevailing force, 
they then obstinately sought to fall back on the com- 
petency of a preceding right, which had became disso- 
ciated from power. Having bowed to the legitimate 
exercise of popular correction, they became intensely 
Conservative. I am afraid that it could not be said of 
Louis-Philippe, what Burke said of James II., that 
"he was a bad King with a good title, and not an 
usurper." Unless his title was founded on the popular 
choice, the former had none. M. Ledru-Rollin put the 
point correctly, thus: — "In .1815 Napoleon wished to ab- 
dicate in favour of the King of Rome. The country was 
in arms, and it refused. In 1830, Charles X. wished to 
abdicate in favour of his grandson. The country was in 
arms, and it refused." It elected Louis-Philippe, the 
Citizen-King, the Child of republican Jacobinism, instead. 
On his own abdication in favour of the Comte de Paris, 
it set aside his right of nomination, and the hereditary 
principle entirely. It elected the Republic. Louia- 
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Philippe stood in fact for that Republic, and under pro- 
mise, while nominally King, to be but its presidential 
representative. Treacherous to the Republic, he had none 
but an usurped dominion — and only held power as he had 
obtained it, under false pretences. 

XLIX. — A monarch removable for misconduct is as- 
suredly repugnant to the principle of Monarchy. Such 
a monarch had Charles X. been ; and on his removal, the 
bases of the French Monarchy were shaken, and the 
structure itself was, per force, considerably modified; 
They would not bear to be a second time so shaken — the 
edifice came tumbling to the ground with the effort. Like 
the trembling glacier, a word, a whisper, was enough to 
loosen the slippery ruin suddenly from its frail holdings, 
and bring it down in a thundering mass into the terrified 
valley. In the midst of acclamations for the Comte de 
Paris and his mother Regent, a single voice from one of 
the tribunes called out, "It is too late!"— and inde- 
scribable agitation filled the Chamber of Deputies. Order 
was at an end. The Monarchy was abolished— reduced 
to fluidity and vapour. The nebulae thereof floated in 
Chaos, the ready materials of a new world about to be 
formed ; and, lo ! the French Republic. 

• L. — The right of the people to form their own go- 
vernment, at any time previous to his own resignation, M. 
Guizot might have reasonably doubted. He might have dis- 
puted the necessity of a revolution ; nor, indeed, was it neces- 
sary until he had made it so. His reluctance to encounter 
it was what might have been expected from his virtue and 
talent ; for, as Burke observes, " with or without right, a 
revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking 
and the good, 9 ' Men have received the present as an 
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inheritance from their ancestors, and would wish to trans- 
mit it to their descendants. Modern reformations in 
general refer to antiquity, and their promoters are naturally 
governed by precedent, authority, and example, regulated 
by analogy. National liberties are thus hereditarily de- 
rived, as well as government authority. Whatever change 
might be requisite, M. Guizot might honourably desire that 
his countrymen might not in his day be represented as they 
bad been in those of Mirabeau, Dan ton, or Robespierre, as " a 
gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly broke loose from the house 
of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned for their abuse of 
the liberty to which they were unaccustomed and ill fitted." 
His excessive desire to prevent, accelerated such a catas- 
trophe — not alone, but on account of the false position in 
which he had been placed by the King himself. All that 
was really expedient to be done was the resignation of the 
Ministry ; but this was rendered almost an impossibility 
by its unconstitutional and unwise identification with the 
Monarch. While danger was yet looming in the distance, 
a separation should have been effected. Every moment's 
delay increased the peril. At length it became a necessity 
that they should stand or fall together. Precisely at this 
moment the fatal partnership was dissolved. But by this 
measure neither was saved, for both were insolvent. The 
only result was, that each took a different route to the same 
. retreat. No longer companions in misfortune, their paths 
were divided, but they arrived at the same refuge. And 
what was worse, at such a time the dismissal of the Minis- 
try appeared an ungracious act, as if in that moment of im- 
minent disaster the Monarch had abandoned a too-devoted 
servant to popular indignation. Such perfidy, likewise, if 
it was intended (which I do not believe), seemed the more 
hideous, because barren of advantage to the royal cause. 
But, in fact, the crisis admitted of no reflection; aud 
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whatever was done by any party was not of will, but 
of fate. One good, however, for the popular party, 
has arisen out of this state of things — it cannot be said 
that their Resistance was made to Concession. Louis- 
Philippe tried, by means of his Minister, the theory of 
Non-concession to the utmost ; and has shown, once and 
for ever, that popular demands are not that way to be got 
rid of, at any rate. 

LI. — At first, one is troubled to understand the necessity 
either for the dismissal of the Minister or the Abdication 
of the Monarch. One begins to understand it, when told 
by an Eye-witness, that the French army is, in times of 
peace, a doubtful source of strength, and that the support 
of the army is wholly dependent on the National Guard. 
The National Guard having wavered, the Line itself might 
give way. To conciliate the National Guard, therefore, 
M. Guizot is sacrificed. This might have seemed enough, 
and the abdication been spared. Nor in the manner of 
bringing it about was coercion apparent. M. Emile de 
Girardin simply informs the king that one concession is 
yet wanting — his Majesty's Abdication. — It is true, he 
shows him six battalions of the National Guard surrounding 
the palace — tells him that all are of one mind, for blood 
has been shed. But this is all : the Abdication is forth- 
with resolved on. The futility of it as a concession must 
have been felt as soon as pronounced. One glance af the 
mob from the palace windows — one tone of the yells that 
pierced the palace walls — and the Panic-stricken Monarch 
thought only of flight. I have heard it affirmed that if, in- 
stead of pronouncing the word Abdication, the old Mo- 
narch had appealed to the people, promising a plenary 
compliance with their will, he might have prevailed. Clear 
it is that they shrank from personally molesting him. — 
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Provided with a small guard, the King and Queen pass 
the gate of the Tuileries— he plainly dressed, she in 
mourning : — they advance into the crowd, which respect- 
fully opens and makes way for them — and then take their 
seat in two hired vehicles, which, without molestation, at 
a full gallop reach St. Cloud. One anxiety alone, indeed, 
pervaded the vast multitude — that the royal party should 
go, and go uninjured. " We are not assassins — let him go ! 
— Yes, yes, let him go — Qu'i! parte. The people have 
been too brave during the combat, not to be generous after 
the victory." Such is the general cry. A populace thus 
considerate, thus merciful, might have been conciliated. 
But the blended impulses of conscience and pride would 
not permit the attempt — and these, like an inward oracle, 
presented, in the soul's camera obscura, a moving epitome! 
of inevitable destiny, in the picture of armed multitudes, 
profoundly wronged and terrible in vengeance, besieging 
the palace in search of the perjured ruler, and afterwards 
pursuing the steps of the fugitive, when beyond the walls. 
Thus moral and physical motives blended in the singular 
result obtained. Scattered different ways, disguised, seek- 
ing shelter from discovery, when it is probable they had 
none to fear ; — creating peril which had no existence but 
in their own terrors ; — after many delays, some occasioned 
by stress of weather, King, Queen, Minister, and others 
concerned, at length find an asylum in England. 

Jill. — Doubtless all this mischief might have been spared 
by M. Guizot's early resignation. Something in the cha- 
racter of the man, as well as in his destiny, rendered his 
submission, though to obvious political necessity, impossible. 
The first Revolution had, in his boyish days, done him 
both good and harm. In 1794 it deprived him of his 
father, who perished on the scaffold under tha to&i<& <&& 
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triumvirate, but legitimated the marriage of his parents, 
who were Protestants. Educated at Geneva, he pursued 
his studies at the Gymnase, becoming in the course of 
them well acquainted with Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Dante, Alfieri, Schiller, Goethe, Gibbon, 
and Shakspere ; subsequently devoting much attention to 
philosophy and history, and, in Paris, to law. But if, in 
all this, M. Guizot manifested much ambition, he was 
poor as well as proud. Poverty wears not well with a 
proud spirit. His too had an austerity, which, while it 
saves a man from the contagion of vice, removes him from 
the sympathy of his fellows. Like Louis-Philippe, M. 
Guizot became an instructor, and accepted the situation of 
tutor in the family of M. Stapfer, Minister from Switzer- 

' land. His early literary labours were of the pedagogic 
cast — the * Dictionnaire des Synonymes ' and * Les Vies 
des Poetes Francais.' From this he rose to be a translator 
of Gibbon and Relifus — next an Assistant Professor in the 
Chair of History, — and then the Professor of Modern 
History. The last he made the vehicle for political vitu- 
peration. In 1830 M. Guizot became Minister of the 
Interior, and chief of the party of Constitutional Monarch- 
ists. In 1832 he occupied the post of Minister of Public 
Instruction, and caused public schools for the poorest 
classes to be erected in eleven thousand communes of 
France. From 1837 to 1840, having resigned his minis- 
terial functions, he resided in London as French Ambas- 
sador; and at the latter date returned to Paris and to 
power as head of the new Ministry, which thus having 
lasted eight years — Marshal Soult being, for part of the 
period, President of the Council — expired but with the 
monarchy. In the course of a life like this we detect 
industry and talent, but need not suppose genius. The 

absence of this was the absence of &\\, in the crisis to 
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which M. Guizot was destined. His excessive pride may 
be accepted as a proof of his want of genius — it showed 
him to be covetous of power, as misers are of wealth, not 
for what it will bring, but for itself. Idolator of power 1 
poor— proud Guizot! permit him to have power, and he 
will permit you to be and have what you may deserve or 
desire. Louis-Philippe may impose on him whatever 
degree and kind of responsibility he pleases; and the 
place-hunter or holder may employ any amount of possible 
corruption requisite for the accomplishment of his own 
nefarious ends. In the midst of all this, M, Guizot is said to 
have been incorrupt himself. A false saying, this 1 The 
man was corrupted by the power that he held. That was 
his price. Give him that — bribe him thus high — and he 
will wink at any devilry, whether on the part of sovereign 
or subject. The love of power made M. Guizot a pliant 
tool — he who would be despotic is essentially a slave—* 
a " Fag" who will with equal readiness bestow his cum) 
on an inferior and receive them from his master. Louis- 
Philippe, the crafty, well knew the price of his Minister 
and the value of coin ; he paid him with power, rather 
than with pence. M. Guizot has left office quite as poor 
as he entered upon it. Righteous retribution ! he has had 
his money's worth. — Did he expect to eat his eggs, and 
have them too, with the chickens into the bargain ? 

LIII. — M. Guizot was a political sceptic. This gave an 
indecision to his conduct. Thus on the question, in 1836, 
of French intervention in Spanish affairs, in which point 
M. Thiers, as Prime Minister, had vainly addressed so 
much truthful eloquence to Louis-Philippe, M. Guizot 
affected the most superb indifference. It is thus that 
M. Louis Blanc, in his ' History of the Ten Years,' re- 
lates the fact : — " They may do just aa tkvj Yfea" «&V\&~ 
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Guizot, "intervene or not intervene." "And herein," 
adds the historian, " M. Guizot was only true to himself. 
For, while passionately fond of power, he regarded with 
the most entire apathy all the ideas which power serves to 
realize. What he liked in office was command, influence ; 
differing from M. Thiers, who cared for nothing in office 
but the power of action which it affords." 

LIV. — France wanted no sceptic or indifferentist — but 
a believer — a man of Faith. Such a one she has found in 
M. Lamartine. France required a man of Genius — one 
not satisfied with the routine of domestic duties, but pro- 
posing something more to himself, as the purpose of his 
life, than the providing merely for the wants of a family — 
whether his own, or the king's he served ; a man fond of 
large employment — with great faculties, desirous and 
capable of great issues — and such a man she found in M. 
Lamartine — one who, to use the historian's language last 
quoted, like the swift courser, must have the whole 
stadium to run in — like the eagle, had eyes whose destiny 
and necessitated nature it was to gaze undaunted on the 
gun. Political genius, justly says the same writer, is a 
great devotion armed, with a great force, and employed to 
serve a great end. Pass we now in review one of the 
most dramatic pieces of history ever enacted on the broad 
stage of the world. The Provisional Government having 
been named by the acclamation of the people in the 
Chamber of Deputies, One of the People cried out, " We 
must take the Provisional Government to the Hotel de 
Ville. We ask for a wise and moderate Government, 
Without blood ; but we must have the Republic." To 
which M. Bocage responded, " To the Hotel de Ville ! 
with Lamartine at our head." Whereupon M. Lamartine 
went out, followed by a large body of citizens. At the 
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Hotel de Ville they hare to encounter the rival Provisional 
Government named at the Reforme — the latter being, as 
appeared, the most popular. But neither can be discussed 
•—both, or incur an emeute, must be amalgamated. The 
two parties, that adopting the tricolour, and this exhibit- 
ing the red, must be reconciled ; both of whom are now, 
to the amount of fifty thousand armed men, at the gates 
and in the passages of the Hotel de Ville — pointing their 
cannon, waving their flags, beating their drums, and 
shouting their commands to those who are within deli- 
berating. What a scene, quite indescribable — the impa- 
tience without, the anxiety within. Such pressure from 
without the Provisional Government had to suffer, that, as 
fresh and fresh masses of the people arrived, it was feared 
that, in their terrible and suspicious fierceness, they would 
fire on or stifle the Members, whose sitting seemed, to 
their increasing impatience, of an interminable length. 
Think of the agony of suspense felt, as one pang, by 
countless crowds of expectant and exasperated men. Base 
suggestions stimulated impatience. Perhaps the Pro- 
visional Government were making terms with the Regency 
— Perhaps! — But the doors of the Hdtel open — that 
smallest of men, M. Louis Blanc, in the midst of their 
shouting and singing, suddenly appears on the steps. To 
him, though mean of stature and child-like in appearance, 
is intrusted the Fiat of the Provisional Government. At 
once, silence reigns in that immense multitude. M. Louis 
Blanc proclaims The Republic. "No one," says the 
Eye-witness, " can imagine the scene which followed. 
After a terrific shout that shook the very welkin, the de- 
lighted masses began to dance from very joy ; they waved 
their arms, they embraced perfect strangers, they shook 
hands with one another, exclaiming in an ecstasy of 
delight, ' LaRepublique ! Nous l'avons laR4^shl\s^&V •• 
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LV. — The Sitting of the Provisional Government that 
followed, continued for Sixty Hours— during which M. 
Lamartine was unremittingly occupied in practical efforts 
for the reconciliation of opposing fanaticisms in the 
Chamber of Council, and in eloquent appeals from the 
window to the excitable multitudes below. Much business 
of solemn import was transacted during those memorable 
sixty hours. First and foremost the question of re-adopting 
the Tricolour — a question concerning a symbol only, yet 
vital. To have adopted the Red and Bloody Flag would 
have been to sanction the principle of Anarchy. The 
assembled People, just in their anger, demand, neverthe- 
less, its adoption. But it must not be yielded to passion, 
however justifiable in itself. Reason must prevail : M. 
Lamartine undertakes to be her advocate. Amidst the 
enfuriated multitude he stands on the stairs of the Hotel 
— regardless of their brandished arms, their tumultuous 
vociferations, and their ferocious aspects. At length the 
Poet is heard. " Citizens ! for my part I will never adopt 
the red flag ; and I will explain in a word why I oppose 
it with all the strength of my patriotism. It is, citizens, 
because the tricolour flag has made the tour of the world, 
under the Republic and the Empire, with our liberties and 
our glories, and that the red flag has only made the tour of 
the Champ de Mars, trailed through torrents of the blood 
of the people." Yes : these words, with others, are pro- 
nounced. Tears are shed, hands are clapped — the orator 
is embraced, he is borne in triumph. The work seemed 
done, but was not. The presence, the eloquence of M. 
Lamartine is again needed, under peril still greater. He 
is raised on a step of the staircase, in order that he may be 
seen and heard. But the crowd now fear the Orator ; — 
the seduction of his words. If they listen, they must 
submit. No listening, then. For more than half an hour 
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they refuse to listen — vociferating, threatening, brandish- 
ing their arms, looking fierce, with countenances both 
pale and red — these with heat and those with hunger. 
One man stood there, alone, collected, calm — it was M. 
Lamartine — with folded arms, awaiting silence. At 
length rage is exhausted, and popular fury consents to be 
audient. He speaks, — and again conquers. Some return 
to their homes, others remain to become themselves the 
safeguard of the Provisional Government. 

LVI. — One of the earliest decrees of the Provisional 
Government was the Abolition of Capital Punishments, 
which it enounced as the Consecration of a Philosophical 
Truth — the sublime principle that human life is inviolable 
— giving at the same time as a reason for its enunciation,- 
that during the memorable days of the Revolution, not a cry 
of vengeance or death had escaped the mouth of the people: 
A nobler enunciation was never made — a nobler reason 
never given. This decree was published on Saturday, one 
day after the completion of the popular victory, and was, 
as it were, its crown. M. Lamartine had himself just 
previously declared the Republic. Well might the 
Sunday following be a high festival, and in the evening 
the capital be voluntarily illuminated. Liberty was trium- 
phant : Order had been restored. - 

LVII. — In connexion with the name of M. Lamartine, 
one comes naturally to consider the relation in which 
France stands towards other nations. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs left not this long in doubt. The circular 
which he issued to the Diplomatic Agents of the French 
Republic sufficiently explained his views. First, however, 
he was at pains to establish by argument the rightful 
position of the French Republic \\»^>^^^*^^sfc^ 
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which he carefully states " is not an act of aggression 
against any form of government in the world." He then 
enters into the philosophy of the matter — the natural 
history of forms of government, which, he tells us, " have 
with all people their diversities, as legitimate as diversities 
of character, of geographical situation, and of intellectual 
development, moral and material. Nations have, like in- 
dividuals, different ages. The principles which rule have 
different phases. Monarchical, Aristocratical, Consti- 
tutional, Republican governments, are the expression of 
those different degrees of maturity of the genius of nations. 
They demand more liberty as fast as they feel themselves 
capable of supporting more ; they demand more equality 
and democracy in proportion as they are inspired by more 
justice and love for the people. It is a question of time. 
A people lose themselves in anticipating the hour of this 
maturity, as they dishonour themselves when they allow 
its escape. Monarchy and the Republic are not, in the 
eyes of statesmen, absolute principles engaged in a death- 
struggle — they are things which stand in contrast, and 
which can live face to face on a mutual understanding and 
with mutual respect." 

LVIII. — Deferring the inquiry, how long, if at all, this 
doctrine can gain credence in Old Monarchies without 
endangering their continuance ; we may acknowledge that 
both in substance and expression it is worthy of the Poet : 
—but is it worthy of the Statesmen ? Is a Republic the 
culminating point of social institutions ? In the opinion 
of many wise and learned, such a state of equality as it 
implies is impossible, and any attempt at introducing it 
such a war with nature as must end in defeat. The French 
Republic have adopted for their motto the three grand 
wards — "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity!" Every 
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one of these words is liable to misconstruction, and has 
been both misinterpreted and misunderstood. Let us not, 
however, on this account, invalidate the things themselves 
— the ideas of which the words are symbols. They are 
three words, expressive of three Principles and Laws, 
which must and do have either secret or overt influence in 
the progress both of State and Church. They are no 
more to be resisted by efforts of human will than are the 
laws of physical nature ; for they are the Laws of Human 
Nature, and regulate its development both socially and in- 
dividually. It is well, then, to ascertain their meaning 
and application, without prejudice, without passion, with- 
out party spirit. Let us proceed to do so. 

LIX. — There is no true Liberty but in the realized 
perception of Truth. None is free, but whom the Truth 
has made so. What is Truth ? Whatever really is. I 
am Truth ; Thou art Truth ; It is Truth ; — in proportion 
as we have each true being. We must not only appear to 
be, but truly be. Not alone Truth speculative, but Truth 
practical is required — Truth equally moral and intellectual « 
We must be true, in thought, and word, and act. The 
highest perception that we have of Truth, is Truth in 
Idea ; always a higher, holier thing than Truth in Fact, in 
Speech, or in Conception. The present is ah age of 
ideality — and ever more in its expectations and apprecia- 
tions transcending the facts of its time. Ignorance or 
disbelief of this caused the downfall of Louis-Philippe. 
The more the age perceives the discrepancy between ideas 
and facts — the more it elevates the former above the 
latter, and extends the sphere of their manifestation ; the 
greater the amount of essential freedom necessarily gained. 
It is not the Republic that can bestow or secure Liberty. It 
is Liberty that generates, that establishes the Re^uhl\<u 
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- LX. — Some people have interpreted Equality to mean 
that all men are naturally equal, and, because this is 
manifestly false, have rushed to the conclusion that the 
Idea of Equality is also false. It is no more true that all 
men are naturally equal, than that all men are naturally 
free — that is, have the same perception, and in the same 
measure, of truth. But the claim asserted in these words 
is that, politically, all men shall be placed alike in such 
conditions as will most readily enable them to approximate 
the standard of Human Perfectibility — each in his degree. 
Equality, in fact, means no more than this — that there 
shall be " no qualification for government but virtue and 
wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever they are 
actually found, they have, in whatever state, condition, 
profession, or trade, the passport of Heaven to human 
place and honour. Woe to the country which would 
madly and impiously reject the service of the talents and 
virtues, civil, military, or religious, that are given to grace 
and to serve it ; and would condemn to obscurity every- 
thing formed to diffuse lustre and glory around a state !" 
Such are the words of Burke. They are true : but the 
Republican not only defers to their truth, but insists on it ; 
and adds further, in opposition to that eminent statesman, 
that " the road to eminence and power, from obscure 
condition, ought to be made easy." He would abate the 
travail pangs of genius, and abridge the hours of its labour. 
In aristocratic England, the path to the temple of honour 
has been made too difficult. Property has been secured at 
the expense of ability. Man has been sacrificed to wealth. 
Equality means fair terms for both ; that the vigorous and 
active principle should not be repressed for the sake of the 
sluggish, inert, and timid — that property, to be safe from 
the invasion of ability, should not be " out of all propor- 
tion predominant in the representation." Such a theory, 
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though sanctioned by such a mind as Burke's, is condemned 
as impious — the operation of it has been justly calamitous 
By the contrary theory, no rapine, as assumed, is intended ; 
no attack on property, but an actual increase of it. It 
asks, indeed, that genius, talent, skill, labour, should be 
recognised as property — as the most sacred of properties — 
as the most real of properties ; for lands, houses, money, 
are rather possessions than properties, are alienable in any 
way at any time ; whereas none can divest a man of the 
gifts of intelligence and the graces of virtue but God 
himself. Instead of obstacles being purposely thrown in 
the way of talent, it is the interest of society to facilitate 
its manifestations. Hence it is that the French Republican 
will not be contented with the barren right to freedom, to 
equality, but demands the power as well. He will not be 
mocked. He has seen the truth, and will have it realized. 
The idea which he has contemplated must become an 
actual thing. He, therefore, demands equality in the 
means of development for the classes who possess neither 
land nor capital, credit nor instruction. Without them, 
the right of Liberty is a delusion. Labour, suffer, perish, 
— such is the lot of the poor man ; and the doctrine of 
laissez faire would abandon him to his fate. It is of this 
M. Louis Blanc has so loudly complained, and to this has 
aroused the attention of Europe. " This free right," he 
argues, " considered in the abstract, is the mirage which 
since 1793 keeps the people in delusion. This right is 
the metaphysical and lifeless protection which has re- 
placed the active protection the people are entitled to. 
This rjght, pompously and barrenly proclaimed in charters, 
has but served to mark all the injustice of a system of 
individualism, and all the barbarity of abandoning the 
poor to their own resources. It is because liberty hat 
been defined by the word right, that men have come to 
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be called free who are in fact the slaves of hunger, the 
•laves of cold, the slaves of ignorance, and the slaves of 
chance. Let it be said once, and for all, Liberty consists, 
not only in the rights accorded, but in the power given to 
men to exercise and develop their faculties under the 
empire of justice and the safeguard of the law. Society 
owes to each of its members, firstly, instruction, — without 
which the mind cannot expand ; secondly, the means of 
labour, without which the activity of man cannot make 
itself a career." This, then, is what " Equality " means 
— the power, in addition to the right, of Liberty, and not 
the absurd assumption that men by nature are equal in 
power, whether intellectual or physical. It proceeds upon 
the opposite assumption, namely, that Society is to correct 
the.'inequalities of Nature : — that Nature, in this as in other 
respects, is to be assisted by Art. The art of doing this, 
in this respect, is the Art of Government. None other 
merits the name. 

LXI. — The doctrine of Fraternity is the synthesis of 
the twin doctrines of Liberty and Equality. Like these, 
it is eminently Scriptural and Christian. All Men are 
Brethren. The social distribution of equal means, by 
which each man would be advanced nearer to the same 
standard, would tend to make this Idea a general fact. 
Men would be brought closer together by their sympa- 
thies, acquirements, manners. They would be attracted, 
where now they are repelled ; would willingly associate, 
where now they studiously keep apart. That which now 
separates the classes of society will not then prevail. All 
would have a common interest, a common feeling. And 
this state of things would be brought about, not by 
reducing, but by elevating all to a common level. All 
would be Aristocrats — not the Bourgeoisie alone, but the 
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Artisan. There would co-exist Labour, Skill, and Capital 
in a state of triple Fraternity. And the two last would 
rather gain than lose by the alliance. Both are now losers 
by the want of it. The first is so manifestly wronged, that 
•all theories for its Organization consider too exclusively its 
peculiar interest. I mean, that they have now too specific 
a regard to unskilled labour. But this prejudice cannot 
continue. The introduction and progress of machinery 
rendering unskilled labour of no value, and only indirectly 
increasing the demand for skilled labour; the legislator 
must needs provide that the labourer should be educated, 
and that, when so qualified, an ample and ready market 
should be found for his productions, whether of brain or 
hand. The man of genius, therefore, cannot be too soon 
esteemed as the highest class labourer, and rewarded as a 
voluntary benefactor of his race ought to be. The martyr- 
dom daily suffered in England by the poet, the philo- 
sopher, and the professors of the severe sciences, should be 
speedily mitigated. The Pension-List, even if it were as 
well as it is ill administered, would be far from the best 
method of recompensing those who labour in the higher 
walks of philosophy, literature, and art, which are not and 
cannot, from the nature of the thing, be visited' with 
popular appreciation, at least while popular education 
continues on so low and small a scale. In Germany, in 
France, suitable honours and provisions have awaited the 
distinguished in letters ; and we find in both of them such . 
persons now leading the national councils. England needs 
institutions in which authors can be usefully employed and 
generously recompensed in and for works which cannot, 
by the irreversible laws of the publishing market, obtain a 
suitable remuneration for the time and labour which they 
cost — works of the highest merit and greatest ultimate 
utility. Let it, if it must, be conceded, that it is visionary 
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to expect a condition of society in which every man who 
would work should find or make work, and be sure of 
payment for it; yet we should strive after the closest 
approximation thereto. Such a presumed state of society 
ought to be the standard that we should aim to realize. 
Republican Fraternity, at least, recognises the principle 
by which the high and the low may be brought into har- 
mony by a common intermediate — Labour and Capital by 
means of Skill. 

LXII. — With M. Lamartine at the head of the French 
Provisional Government, it is impossible not to wander 
into such meditations as these. That which has recom- 
mended him to his own countrymen, and gives them faith 
in him, is cited as an adequate reason for scepticism in 
England. To read some of the editorial articles in Eng- 
lish newspapers, it would seem that any persons were 
better qualified for governing society than the good, the 
wise, and the learned — and that, above all, the Poetic 
Intelligence is the most to be dreaded. The theorist, in 
general, is the object of aversion ; and the student in par- 
ticular. Only the practical man is to be trusted. And 
what was he ? — Forsooth, 

" One Michael Cassio — an arithmetician 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster." 

Some youth, who, by the favour of birth or rank, fresh 
from a pretended course of mathematics or classics at Col- 
lege, is placed at once in a situation of business and trust, 
as the right of his inheritance, and conducts himself in it 
88 well as he can, by regulations of official routine and 
the maxims of the Red-tape School. Become a man, 
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he matures into a machine. Hypocritic pretext! The 
practical men are those whom they call the theorists 
— men who have thought and written on the subjects that 
vitally affect society and individuals. All practice was 
once such theory. Such theorists are the practical initia- 
tors of improvements. The metaphysicians, at whom 
Burke sneers, though a metaphysician himself, are the 
Fathers of the Future Age. Why not permit them to be 
the Fathers of the Present ? and thus make the world now 
as good for ourselves as it will be for our children ? It is 
iniquitously assumed, that the abstractedly true must be 
morally and politically false ; and that nothing is to be 
sought in governments but certain material advantages to 
be obtained by "balances between differences of good; 
compromises sometimes between good and evil, and some- 
times between evil and evil." M. Guizot was precisely 
such a compromiser ; — we know the result. Would Burke, 
with this now before him, hold that there was no higher 
principle of government, or even that it was, at any rate, 
the safest to follow ? As to what he has affirmed about 
the complicities of social interests being such that "it 
is with infinite caution that any man ought to venture 
upon pulling down an edifice that has answered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of society, 
or of building it up again, without having models and 
patterns of approved utility before his eyes "—argument 
on that point, on the present occasion, is precluded. The 
edifice, this time, has fallen from its own weight or weak- 
ness. The new Republic, on the other hand, is building 
itself up from within, outward — proceeding upon an evi- 
dent principle of spontaneity — growing, as a tree does^ 
from the influence of the vital sap within — not cast in 
a mould — and thus shows that it has life in itself, and is, 
therefore, likely to live. 
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LXIII. — The first Revolution was ushered in with 
nominal Infidelity, even with professed Atheism : — the 
present has been consecrated by a Religious Spirit. M. 
Lamartine is not only a Poet, but a Religious Poet. His 
4 Meditations ' — his * Chant du Sacre* ' — his * Harmonies 
Po&iques et R&igieuses,' won for him, in early life, the 
character of a Sacred Songster. The ' spirit animated 
with piety naturally turns to the East ; but this impulse 
never produced richer fruits than bloom in M. Lamartine's 
* Voyage en Orient.' It was in 1834 that M. Lamartine 
took his seat in the Chamber of Deputies, and soon 
became the head of the Social Party, the doctrines of 
which are a compound of the principles of St. Simon and 
Fourier ; or, in his own words, " Christianity legislated." 
As a politician, M. Lamartine's tendencies were first Con- 
servative, but enlarged experience induced him ultimately 
to declare against the Guizot clique. His later poetry has 
blended politics with piety ; — this is the case particularly 
with his ' Jocelyn,' which takes for its theme the revolu- 
tionary period, and the .horrible influence of celibacy on 
the priesthood and their social relations. M. Lamartine's 
last work is entirely devoted to politics— poetical in spirit, 
though historical in form — a noble and eloquent defence of 
" the Girondins," and of Republicanism as the only form 
of government adapted to the welfare of the poor and the 
laborious. To this production the author was probably 
indebted for his position as chief of the Provisional 
Government. . In M. Louis Blanc, also, may be discerned a 
profoundly religious spirit, which pervades his * History of 
the Ten Years,' to which, I think, may fairly be attributed 
the downfall of Louis-Philippe. It was impossible that 
such an exposure could be made with truth of the crimes 
of a Dynasty, without sooner or later necessitating its 
nun. Were this not so, that awful history would verily 
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read as, indeed, " the Funeral Oration " of the country 
to which it was devoted. But the book was written 
with another hope — with this, that " France would resume 
her influence over the affairs of the world, for the 
benefit of civilization, and for the weal of oppressed 
nations." 

LXIV. — And this consideration brings us to the appli- 
cation of the Revolutionary Principle of Fraternity — in 
respect to Foreign Nations. The principle itself, accord- 
ing to M. Lamartine, repudiates war. But it claims 
Fraternity rather with Peoples than Governments. It, 
therefore, repudiates the Treaty of 1815. This is, 
perhaps, the greatest good that the Revolution has 
effected. While admitting that the removal of M. Guizot 
for M. Lamartine was an important advantage to the cause 
of real progress and good government throughout Europe ; 
many might have thought, if Destiny had permitted, that 
the change would have been better effected without a cor- 
respondent change of the Constitution, and by the mere 
substitution of one Prime Minister for another — or at most, 
by accepting the Comtede Paris for King with the Duchesse 
d'Orleans or the Due d'Aumale as Regent, according to 
the terms of Louis- Philippe's Abdication. But it now 
appears, even to moderate-minded Politicians, that a still 
greater advantage has been gained by the entire recon- 
struction of the Government— an advantage which could 
scarcely have been obtained without it — not so much, 
perhaps, in reference to France -separately as to Europe 
generally— and which M. Lamartine's speech on his 
foreign policy has further elucidated — namely, the possi- 
bility of throwing overboard completely, and with a good 
grace, the wicked Treaty of Vienna, to which the Govern- 
ment of the Restoration was a party. By disclaiming all 
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connexion with either the Dynasty which made or that 
which adopted that treaty, M. Lamartine had acquired 
a clear right to disown it. This could scarcely so well 
hare been done, had the Minister derived his position by 
inheritance from either Dynasty. As the Minister of 
a King or Regent who inherited from both, if he had 
claimed the advantages of hereditary legitimacy, he must 
also have accepted the attendant conditions— with the 
estate he must have taken the debts. The abolition of the 
Treaty of Vienna, rightly considered, is no less than the 
foundation of the Regeneration of Europe. On its ruins 
the temple of Progress must be built. Fortunately for 
themselves, as well as for the cause of the people, the 
despotic powers who made the treaty were the first to 
break it. They violated it in several instances ; true, only 
in the letter — not in the spirit, which for them had, 
indeed, been an impossibility. — Lord Palmerston spoke 
out honestly enough. " If," said he, «' the Treaty of 
Vienna is void on the banks of the Vistula, it must be 
equally void on the banks of the Rhine or the Po." Aus- 
tria's breach of the treaty, even in the estimation of M. 
Guizot, had absolved France from it ; for giving which 
opinion, however, the French Minister was severely chid- 
den by Sir Robert Peel. Poor Guizot ! surrounded with 
difficulties on all hands— opposed here when he was right, 
and there when he was wrong. Thus constrained within 
the magic circle of diplomacy, the ill-fated Minister had 
no chance of removing one of the vital causes of the Revo- 
lution — and, least of all, that subserviency which the juste 
milieu Government could not but show to the despotic 
powers of Europe ; and which, being supported by a com- 
pliant majority in the Chambers, could only be checked by 
such a change as actually took place. This, if not the 
motive, was the predominant sentiment of the public 
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mind— of the intelligent classes— of those who enabled 
the working classes to make and carry the Revolution 
triumphantly through. 

LXV. — The Treaty of Vienna in 1815 is said to have 
been explained by a " Secret Treaty of Verona" in 1822, 
in which express declaration was inserted that " the Sys- 
tem of Representative Government is equally inconsistent 
with Monarchical Principles as is the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty with that of Divine Right," and war accord- 
ingly declared both against the system and the doctrine. 
The Suppression of the Liberty of the Press, and the 
Increase of the Authority of the Clergy, were both de- 
termined on. To France was confided the task of bring- 
ing the nations to order, and a subsidy of twenty millions 
of francs awarded for the service rendered. This " Secret 
Treaty " was signed for Austria by Metternich, for France 
by Chateaubriand, for Prussia by Benstel, and for Russia 
by Nesselrode. Neither the Vienna nor the Verona 
Treaty could be signed on the part of England by any 
body. But the Emperor of Austria addressed a note to 
George IV. (then Prince Regent), with a copy of the 
Vienna Treaty ; to which the latter replied by letter, that 
"as the forms of the British Constitution, which he was 
called upon to administer in the name and on the behalf 
of the King his father, precluded him from acceding 
formally to that Treaty in the shape in which it had been 
presented to him, he adopted that course of conveying to 
the august Sovereigns who had signed it his entire con- 
currence in the principles they had laid down." All 
these royal parties more or less conscientiously thought 
that they were consulting the peace and happiness of 
mankind by thus attempting " the subjugation of nations." 
The Vienna Treaty, too, strange to uaaxk^ \vas» Vau&. ^ 
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the principle of Fraternity, now the watchword of Re- 
publicanism. Take the statement itself tit extenso : — " In 
conformity with the words of the Holy Scriptures, which 
command all men to regard themselves as brothers, the 
three contracting monarchs will continue united by bands 
of true and indissoluble confraternity, and, regarding them- 
selves as members of one family, they will lend to each 
other, on every occasion and in every place, assistance and 
succour. Regarding themselves, towards their subjects 
and their armies, as fathers of a family, they will guide 
them in the same spirit of fraternity with which they are 
themselves animated, for the protection of the religion of 
peace and of justice." And thus it was that Articles of 
War were regularly signed against the Liberty of Peoples 
by the Monarchs of Europe, not even excepting him 
of England, though denounced by Canning, her greatest 
statesman. Hence the doom of Poland, the wrongs of 
Switzerland, the sufferings of Italy, the extinction of 
Cracow. Hence the unnatural union of races under one 
sceptre, as thus eloquently expounded and grouped by a 
recent writer : — "Austrian and Venetian, Milanese and 
Bohemian, Suabian and Pole, Greek and Hungarian, Dal- 
matian and Tyrolean — the Servian of Illyrium, the Ger- 
man of the Rhine, and the people of the Adriatic Isles." 
"Hal" continues the anonymous writer referred to— a 
Woman — " think if this peace of kings could be the peace 
of populations 1 And what have we seen ? Countless 
conspiracies, civil wars, persecutions, massacres, and every- 
where, and ever, governments ranged against peoples, and 
all the wealth of Europe and credit of England brought to 
bear against human liberty and human progress." It is 
but fair to add that, as to the Treaty of Verona, its exist- 
ence has been doubted ; but such doubt is implied in the 
statement that it was " secret." 
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LXVI.— Such is the Controversy. The French People, 
on behalf of Europe, have been since 1815, and now art, 
arguing the Cause of Free Populations against Arbitrary 
Governments, not only with words, but in deeds. It was 
soon perceived by Charles X. and his ministry that the 
Elective Principle was fatal to the Restoration. The 
rivalry between the Crown and the Chambers became 
only too apparent. " When," says M. Louis Blanc on 
this subject, " the elections begin, two men are found 
dividing the ministerial power between them, Talleyrand 
and Fouche : the latter able, shrewd, a practised master 
of intrigue, possessing the confidence of the bourgeoisie, 
and versed in the art of dealing with impure implements ; 
the other as devoid of intellectual as of moral worth, but 
passing for a grand seigneur without prejudices, and en- 
joying an immense reputation as a statesman, because 
baseness has its triumphs, which every vulgar mind con- 
founds with those of talent. The antagonism between 
these two men is glaring; every one sees this, every one 
says this, and it seems that this will prove the rock on 
which the ministry will be wrecked. But no : the mi- 
nistry is about to be dissolved, but its dissolution will be 
the first evidence of the power of the bourgeois interests, 
and of the irresistible force of the elective principle." 

LXVII. — Those interests and that principle were for a 
considerable time identified. Great, in consequence, were 
the advantages of the bourgeoisie class. The shopkeepers, 
we are told, increased their usual receipts tenfold— from 
1815 date most of the shopkeeping fortunes of Paris. 
Here, it appears, is the root of the evil which the present. 
Revolution is expected to remedy. It was the Elective 
Principle, thus corroborated, that insured the fall of Tal- 
leyrand and the rise x>f Decora, to* wrcaiMK \&^»&k. 
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So mighty was it, that in the ultra-royalist Chamber of 
1815 it decided for an Electoral System, in favour of the 
rich citizen and adverse to the interests of the King. 
Wise is the saying of M. Louis Blanc on these events, 
that " words did not in this case tally with the ideas they 
ostensibly implied — and that, under the denominations of 
Liberals and Royalists, interests were concealed that were 
in reality neither those of Liberty nor those of Monarchy." 
Such concealed interests have existed throughout the whole 
of the contest. The struggle was actually between feudal 
ideas and bourgeois interests. The triumph remained 
with the latter, and the Orleans dynasty but confirmed 
their ascendancy. The history of the ten years since the 
period of its accession M. Louis Blanc has compressed into 
a single page. I cannot do better than transfer it bodily 
to this place. 

LXVIII. — " A people spurning control, victorious and 
master of itself; three generations of kings flying beyond 
the seas ; the bourgeoisie appeasing the multitude, shuffling 
it away, and giving itself a chief ; the disappointed na- 
tions looking restlessly toward France, as she sat still 
under a new king; the revolutionary spirit flattered at 
first, then compressed, and finally exploding in prodigious 
effects and scenes, of horror, plots and butcheries ; three 
hundred Republicans giving battle in Paris to a whole 
army ; property assailed by daring sectarians ; Lyons twice 
insurgent and deluged with blood ; the Duchesse de Berri 
rekindling the fanaticism of La Vendee, and disgraced by 
those of her own family ; unparalleled prosecutions ; the 
cholera ; abroad peace uncertain, though sought after with 
ruinous obstinacy ; Africa devastated at random ; the East 
abandoned ; within, no security ; all the wild riot of intellect, 
and some noble efforts ; commercial axwrcYiy *t\\& W^Ut ; 
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the disgraceful excesses of speculation ending in ruin ; the 
Executive decried ; five attempts at regicide ; the people 
furtively prompted to vast desires 1 ; secret societies ; the 
rich alarmed, irritated, and combining with impatience of 
the evil, the dread of escaping from it,. Such is the 
picture presented by the history of the ten years between 
1830 and 1840. In a purely political point of view it is 
naturally divided into three great periods. In the first, 
which extends from the establishment of the Orleans 
Dynasty to the fall of the Lafitte Administration, the 
Executive appears restless, feeble, tottering ; it submits 
only by fallacious concessions ; it develops itself only by 
artifice. Linked together by a community of interests and 
hopes, royalty and the bourgeoisie afford each other 
mutual support : the parliamentary and the monarchical 
principle enter into a momentary alliance. This is the 
period of foundation. The second embraces the adminis- 
tration of Casimir Pener, continued by that of Thiers and 
Guizot. The Executive, violently attacked, defends 
itself with violence. A community of danger renders 
more close the alliance already concluded between- the 
bourgeoisie and royalty : the parliamentary and the mo- 
narchical principle seem blended into one. This is the 
period of struggle. In the third and last period, the 
vices of the system declare themselves. The Executive, 
ceasing to encounter any serious dangers, first becomes 
listless and then divides. The bourgeoisie and royalty 
begin to separate. The Chamber grows factious, and the 
Ministry practises arts of corruption. The rivalry of the 
two principles unfolds itself with all its inconveniences, 
all its dangers. This is the period of decline." 

LXIX. — What has already been written has added to 
that of decline the epoch of the fall. Tta *&&&&& \s* 
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be now taken by France towards foreign nations is matter 
of great anxiety. A Provisional Government inclined to 
peace ; a fierce democracy urging to war ; and when the 
former shall have delivered up its functions to the National 
Assembly, the probability of the latter becoming more 
*nd more rampant, particularly if, from the too moderate 
constitution of the National Assembly, there should be 
any reasonable fear of reaction, or any decline in the 
popularity of the Poet-leader. The Austrians in Italy, 
and the Russians in Poland, are the objects of the popular 
hatred. Italy, meanwhile, has taken an imposing posi- 
tion. In 1846, as before recorded, I ventured to state 
that " there was a spirit of freedom in France, which, 
though it then slumbered, would, ere long, demand new 
Constitutions. The Continent was awakened ; even Rome 
herself was roused." This sounded the key-note of the 
"world-harmony that was then about to ring out in the ear 
of Heaven. Pope Pius IX. represented France in Rome. 
His Holiness was nominated by Louis-Philippe— was 
defended by the Journal des De'bats— and adopted in 
Rome the scheme of policy in Paris. But the Pope, un- 
like the King, was sincere in his Jacobinism, and really 
meant the Reformation of the Vatican. Of all Monarchs 
he can best afford to be Cosmopolitan. At the same 
time, he must be strictly patriotic ; for it is from the bosom 
of Rome, as a centre, that he must radiate a regenerating 
influence on the nations. The true heart of Italy is 
neither Vienna, nor Turin, nor Naples, but the Eternal 
Crty. 

" When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world." 

I*aly not only groans under the Austrian yoke, but 
miso wan against the forms of Teutonic thought. The 
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genius of the two countries is antagonistic. Hence Italy, 
while on the one band it wars against Despotism, on the. 
other struggles against Freedom. She claims the empire 
of thought, — she, however, cannot secure it without be- 
coming first subdued. First, the Pope has to free the land 
from Austrian invasion — next will come the necessity 
for spiritual reforms. He will then have to supplant the 
scepticism which underlies the religious expression of the 
country, and which superstition naturally engenders. To 
do this, he will call in the Philosophy of the Germans, and 
may do so with effect when that is freed from their political 
influence. Set at large from Austrian despotism, the Ita- 
lians will no longer quarrel with German liberty. The 
freedom of thought that leads to faith will be welcome—- 
for men grow weary of doubting. They must — they 
will believe. But of the objects of faith will be selected 
the more pure — perhaps, the purest; — perhaps, those* 
Pure Ideas of the German rationalist, to which he subor- 
dinates both Fact and Fiction. At any rate it would he 
quite in the spirit of Gioberti's theory, should Rome con- 
vert the philosophical Idea of the Absolute into the means 
of establishing a Spiritual Authority, by an attempted 
incarnation of it in the Papal Power. A possible Hegel or 
Strauss in the chair of St Peter would be found transcend- 
ing both written record and church tradition, and fearlessly 
placing the mind of the world under the dominion of the 
Pure Reason, But there is much to be done previously. 
Italy has now exclusively to consider the political question. 
Before she admits German ideas, she must get rid of Ger- 
man troops. 

LXX. — Yes, Italy has also to argue out the great 
controversy now at issue before the world, and must have 
a clear stage and a little favour to do Si ^Sftv «&&&* ^s* 
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new pontiff, happily for himself and Italy, had commenced 
the reform of abuses previous to the Parisian outbreak. 
The great difficulty in the question arises from the desire 
of preventing a European war, justified as such war 
would be in behalf of the independence of all North Italy 
from Austria. Should France assist Italy, and Russia or 
any other power join Austria ; would England then act 
against Italy ? I think not ; — yet the English Govern- 
ment for the present would rather not provoke hostility, 
and France ought not to be hurried into the contest. 
Yet, let it not be overlooked that the independence and 
regeneration of all Italy is by far the most important poli- 
tical object of the present day, and should be effected the 
soonest. Checkmated Austria, while her discomfited 
Eadetsky contests with the Fiedmontese the pass of Adige 
below Verona, naturally seeks to influence the Pope as 
-her spiritual head. Impatient Rome would have Italy 
pass from the defensive to the aggressive — demands, in 
fact, that the Holy Father should declare war against 
Austria. Can he declare war against the children of the 
Church ? Ought the Roman troops to attempt more than 
the protection of the States of the Church ? To pass the 
Po is, therefore, to disobey the commands of their chief. 
Ah ! but it is impossible for things to continue thus. 
Even Radetsky himself cannot permit it. Taking advan- 
tage of the Pontiff's not having officially declared war 
against Austria, the Marshal shot some Roman volunteers 
whom he had captured. One Cuffi, a painter, much beloved 
and popular withal, is found hanging from a tree, with a 
written paper attached to his dead body — u Such is the 
manner in which the crusaders of Pius IX. are treated." 
Great is the indignation excited ; Count Lutzoff, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, is menaced with popular vengeance, but 
spared on account of his amiable character, &ti&tha Pone 
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hesitates — his Ministry threaten resignation — one day is 
given to him to make up his mind. Should he persist 
in his refusal to declare war, a Provisional Government 
must be established, and his Holiness exclusively restricted 
to the exercise of his ecclesiastical functions. The Pope, 
though the leading Reformer of his age, becomes a virtual 
Prisoner in his own palace. At length the Ministry re- 
ceive full powers to decide all questions of temporal 
government, including a declaration of war against Austria. 
Thus we perceive that the revolutionary movement pro- 
ceeds under an evident and irresistible Moral Law, which 
respects not persons, but rides over all private considera- 
tions to the accomplishment of one and the same high pur- 
pose both in Italy and in France. As to Switzerland, the 
expulsion of the Austrian influence there is effected ; her 
independence has not to be won, but only to be re- 
tained. Equally desirable is the independence of Hungary 
and Bohemia, though not perhaps their separation from 
Austria. 

LXXI. — The prestige of Priest in Pius IX., notwith- 
standing the personal respect for the man, is found to have 
vanished quite as entirely as that of King in the person of 
Louis- Philippe, on account of the contempt to which his 
character and conduct had reduced him. The Revolution, 
besides, is unstained — while the Government which had fled 
from Paris, and the army now retreating from Italy, have 
left equally tracks of blood which forbid either from retra- 
cing its path. The French Republic, meanwhile, speaking 
with the voice of M. Lamartine, announces that she " has 
at her first step bounded over the era of proscriptions and 
dictatorships. She is decided never to veil liberty at 
home ; she is equally decided never to veil her democratic 
principles abroad ; she will never permit tb& ta\& s&'ssss 
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one to intrude between the pacific beam of her freedom 
and the vision of nations ; she proclaims herself the in- 
tellectual and cordial ally of all rights, of all progress, of 
all the legitimate developments of the institutions of 
nations who desire to live on the same principles as her 
own : she will make no underhand or incendiary propa* 
gandism among her neighbours ; she knows that there are 
no durable liberties but those that spring from themselves 
upon their own proper soil : but she will exercise, by the 
light of her ideas, by the spectacle of order and of peace 
that she hopes to give to the world, the sober and honest 
proselytism — the proselytism of esteem and of sympathy. 
It is not war— it is nature. It is not the agitation of 
Europe — it is the life. It is not to inflame the world — it 
it to shine from her place upon the horizon of nations — to 
advance and to guide them at once." It appears to me 
that this paragraph from M. Lamartine's " Circular " has 
not received all the attention that it demands. 

LXXII. — This last " revolution has learned experience 
from the first, and is anxious to avoid its errors. " We 
will not," said M. Lamartine to M. Lagrange, "return to 
the senseless anarchy of '93." In the words of " One of the 
People," already quoted, M . Lamartine received his com- 
mission. " We ask for a wise and moderate Government, 
Without blood ; but we must have the Republic." Wis- 
dom and moderation expected, therefore, their embodi- 
ment in M. Lamartine* For a while, so long as the Provi- 
sional Governmont lasts, and until it shall surrender its 
power into the hands of the National Assembly, M. La* 
martine is the Spirit of the Revolution. Well he fulfils his 
trust. Fortunately the Provisional Government repre- 
sents France — all manner of men and contrarieties of 
opinion are in it. In reconciling these, those whom they 
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represent in entire France are reconciled. M. Lamartine, 
if the Revolution shall retain the attributes of wise and 
moderate, must neutralize M. Ledru-Rollin and employ 
M. Louis Blanc. The former must he strictly kept within 
his proper sphere. His influence must be negative, not 
positive ; it must ward off Reaction — project it to the 
utmost distance — make it absolutely impossible. The case 
of M. Louis Blanc will ultimately be found more difficult. 
Historian as he is, well-instructed theorist as to all that re- 
lates to labour, there is a personal vanity attaching to the in- 
dividual, and an impatience of temperament, which have a 
natural tendency to injure his cause. The Revolution this 
time is not that of the Bourgeoisie, but that of the Opera- 
tive. It is an assertion that Political Vigilance shall look 
to the condition of the Labourer and the Poor Man. The 
Revolution of February differs in this respect from the 
Revolution of July. The Provisional Government there- 
fore decreed a Permanent Commission " pour les Travail- 
leurs," nominating for its President M. Louis Blanc, and for 
its Vice-President M. Albert, ouvrier, both of them from 
among the body of its own Members. The Commission 
assembled at the Luxembourg, and their reception-hall was 
hourly crowded with deputations of workmen and their 
employers. But the Organization of Labour proves to be 
a difficult task ; the only approximation that the Commis- 
sion can at present make to it consists of two dubious de- 
crees — one fixing the duration of a Day's Labour at ten 
hours, the wages to remain as before ; and the other abo- 
lishing marc?iandage y — namely, the custom of dividing 
large contracts among a number of sub-contractors. Both 
measures rather enouncing a principle of state inter- 
ference in regard to Labour, than providing the proper 
remedies for present abuses, or even showing the specific 
evil to be removed. 
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LXXIII. — This question lies at the root of the present 
Revolution, and unless it be answered, another must in- 
evitably occur — the Revolution of Famine ; and then the 
Organization of Labour must somehow be attempted, 
whether on a well or an ill considered plan. How quickly 
the Potato-blight directed Parliamentary attention to Ire- 
land. Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, were compelled 
to sudden measures for providing both work and payment. 
The operation of those measures was most unsatisfactory, 
and yet English journalists still wonder at the Irish mani- 
festing but little gratitude for the boon. In fact, there was 
the vilest jobbing, and the grossest error connected with 
the transaction. But both the abuses and mistakes were 
due to the measures being impromptu. The crisis, the 
evil of which was sought to be remedied, might have been 
prevented. The principle appealed to for the remedy was 
valid for the prevention. The means adopted for the former 
should, so far # as they were good for anything, be rendered 
permanent for the latter. It is the principle of the Poor- 
Law, but oh, however different in its application— recog- 
nising the right of the labourer to labour and live. Let 
the Board of Public Works be always open to the man 
who is compelled to work at minimum wages ; and let 
public works be proceeded with, more or less speedily, 
according to the amount of surplus labour in the market. 
Nor provide for physical labour alone. But offer mini- 
mum prizes for plans and suggestions as to the most 
desirable and profitable works in all localities to be under- 
taken by the Government ; and when the surplus labour 
exceeds the present means of employment, enlarge the 
sphere of operations by adopting the best of the plans for 
which such prizes have been given. Would not a system 
like this, wisely applied, be preferable to a Poor-Law, 
and meet the exigencies of the case ? In the long run, 
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some such Organization of Labour must be adventured for 
Ireland, in order to raise the character of the people, 
teach them the dignity of work, and make them good 
subjects of a good government. At present, they have 
the right without the power. Capital and intelligence must 
be supplied by Government invention, stimulated by ap- 
propriate inducements ; and the requisite machinery 
contrived for honestly carrying out whatever shall be 
wisely determined. Nay, let this be done in England 
also ; and we shall have no more talk of Chartism here, 
or of Repeal there. Agitation will decrease, even as 
Labour and its rewards increase. 

LXXIV. — In illustration of the culpable neglect of 
public works, and the good that might ensue from the 
systematic employment, on minimum wages, of the other- 
wise unemployed operative — take the Prussian instance 
given in the * Times ' of 21st of April, wherein it is stated 
that the streets of Berlin were then (at the eleventh hour, 
and why not before ?) being extensively cleansed, " much 
unemployed labour being put into activity by the mea- 
sure." To possess the reader fully of the case, I must 
quote in extenso. " The whole city would drive Mr. 
Cbadwick and the Drainage Commissioners to despair ; 
its present state is dreadful, and there are no visible 
means of improving it ; it stands on such a dead level, 
that there is hardly one inch of fall one way more than 
another. In the best streets and in front of the finest 
houses there are large open drains along each foot pave- 
ment. Constant attention and labour keep them clean 
enough in the best quarters, but in the poorer and more 
crowded districts they are frequently neglected for a long 
period ; and when the cleaning does come, the remedy 
is such a nuisance, as almost makes the oeo\>le tolerate, tha, 
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evil and acquiesce in the maxim quieta non movere. It 
will require great engineering skill and an immense outlay 
of money to improve this state of things." — A state of 
things indeed ! Think of such remaining, while " in the 
poorer and more crowded districts referred to " there are 
numbers of unemployed workmen who are starving for 
not having such a job to undertake. Here was work to be 
done — there the workmen to do it. But for want of 
system, a nuisance that might be constantly abated is 
suffered to continue, and men who might be constantly 
employed in preventing and abating it are suffered to 
starve. And not only mere labour, but the engineering 
skill that it would require has equally suffered from want 
of that specific employment ; — and not only the labour 
and the skill, but the capital employed in the immense 
outlay of money required for the improvement has lain 
idle ; ignorance or want of facility having prevented private 
enterprise, and Government neglect and apathy not 
having initiated a public movement. 

LXXV.— What Ireland is to England, is Poland to 
Russia. Can the resurrection of Poland, as it is stated, 
only be the result of a general remodelling of Europe ? 
If so, the sooner it can be remodelled the better ; the 
causes of such a wrong so blazoned in the world's eye, 
should be at once removed ; nay, rather than that they 
should exist, let the world perish. France, it is said, 
should not attempt to assist that injured people, until she 
can depend on the co-operation of Germany. Perhaps 
not. Let Germany then prepare to co-operate — let her 
quickly prepare, +for her own sake ; for the sake of her 
honour. But Germany, like the rest of the world, is 
debating the mighty matter. She proposes to remodel 
her constitution ; (he wisest of her sona have undertaken 
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the task — the duty. A step this to the remodelling of 
Europe. Even Austria has a new constitution, a charter 
containing nineteen points, of which the five last princi- 
pally concern our argument :— 

"15. The legislative power is in the hands of the Em- 
peror and the Diet. 

" 16. Two Houses of Parliament are to be constituted. 
The qualifications for Members of the Upper House are, 
birth and large landed property ; and they are to be 
nominated by the Emperor : members of the Lower House 
are to be chosen from all classes, in order that every in- 
terest may be represented. 

"17. The two Houses have the power to project laws 
and receive petitions. 

"18. All laws require the sanction of both Houses, par- 
ticularly those relating to the expenditure, taxation, 
finance, and the sales of public property. 

"19. A law will be framed for the organization of the 
National Guard. The law of Election is only provisional 
and will be settled by the first Parliament. Amendment, 
of the Constitution can only be proposed by the Diet." 

This Constitution having proved unsatisfactory, claims 
have been since made, and conceded, for Universal Suf- 
frage, and One Chamber only. 

LXXVI. — In a theoretic and practical, though not in 
a political and moral point of view, the question of the 
German Empire is at once the most interesting, the most 
complicated, the most unpractical, and, I fear, the most 
impracticable. The existing facts and ideas are clear 
enough ; the difficulty is to propose any satisfactory plan 
for solution, even theoretically, and much more practically. 
The German question is unlike any other in Europe. It 
is totally unlike the nationality e£ Fw&&^ «c w*s*Ass&^ 
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or Poland. In all these cases nationality is indissolubly 
associated with the love of liberty and independence, 
either for the nation, or (as perhaps in Poland) for a 
party who want, at all events, to be free themselves, and 
probably also to have the rule of the country ; whereas 
the German Idea of a German Empire seems more to 
resemble the Spanish or Russian ideas of nationality and 
grandeur. 

LXXVII. — The idea then seems simply and clearly to be 
this : — The present state of Germany is anomalous, incon- 
gruous, and fractional, as a look at the map shows. One 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the thinking Ger- 
mans is the love of Completeness ; yet, strangely enough, no 
nation except Northern Italy was so incomplete and un- 
arranged as Germany, both externally and internally. 
One most glaring and provoking absurdity was the posses- 
sion by Prussia of a Swiss Canton, quite isolated, not only 
from Prussia, but Germany, French in its language and 
race and proximity, and, to crown the perplexity and an- 
noyance, included in the Swiss territory, though the 
property of Prussia. This monstrosity has been lately got 
rid of, to the satisfaction, it is said, of the Prussians as well 
as the Swiss. And there is a pretty satisfactory prospect 
of the frontiers of Germany being still further simplified 
by the separation of North Italy (completely), and the 
qualified separation perhaps of Hungary, and possibly also 
of Prussian and Austrian Poland, which perhaps will be 
joined to Russian. 

LXXVIII. — The Germans complain that they are 

bounded on all sides by themselves : on the north-east by 

Russian Germany, north-west by Danish (Holstein and 

South Schleswig), west-nort\i-N?est \>y Itoiteh, weat by 
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French (Alsace), and south by Swiss Germany ; and they 
thereby seem to imply that all those provinces ought to 
be detached from their respective governments, and made 
a part of the German Confederation, as they have done 
with Holstein, and attempted beyond. But this complaint 
is rather frivolous. They have much more reason to object 
that their national boundary is broken, especially on the 
east and south-east, by foreign nations being incorporated 
with them, for which the remedy lies with themselves. 
It were, however, desirable that the frontiers of Germany 
Proper should be more accurately defined, at least for the 
present, by a map, and perhaps afterwards by a mutual 
arrangement of the mis-classed provinces on either side. 

LXXIX. — But, setting apart the question of bounda- 
ries, and even supposing them settled to the satisfaction 
of all, there remains the much more difficult question of 
the internal arrangement of the German Empire. Here 
are two ideas — the German Nation, and the German 
Empire. The former would admit of any variety of forms 
of government, and even of the strange anomaly of inde- 
pendent towns : the latter would require the sovereignty 
of one individual (in some way or other) over the whole 
of Germany, and therefore a certain degree of uniformity 
of government throughout. This objection, however, might 
easily be obviated by the sovereignty of the Emperor being 
only nominal, or nearly so, in many cases : the real diffi- 
culty is, to assign any real office to the Emperor ; besides 
the further difficulty of choosing who he is to be. An 
hereditary title may be kept up with dignity even when 
the purpose for which it was created has ceased to exist. 
The Emperor of Austria might retain the title of Emperor 
of Germany with advantage, if he had always held it 
hitherto, and if he were popular IYvtw^msoX. ^otmkss^ n 
even though every German State^e^^^^^^* 8 ^^ 
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him as if he had no existence. But whenever a title is 
created, there must be some office or other attached to it 
to give it dignity. The power of travelling over any 
part of Germany without asking leave, the collection 
of a merely nominal tribute from the other States, or even 
the convoking of the Parliament in each of the States (as 
a form), would confer no real dignity ; while even these 
trifling interferences might be objected to. To have the 
appointment of any one office in other States would justly 
appear to them an uncalled for intrusion into their province. 

LXXX.— There is still certainly something very magni- 
ficent and beautiful in the idea of Imperial Sovereignty — an 
Emperor holding sovereignty even over Kings themselves, 
as is so splendidly described by Homer of Agamemnon, 
and by JEschylus of Xerxes, in his glorious epic drama of 
* The Persians.' And the English poet and philosopher, 
Coleridge, was fascinated with this view in the very case 
of ancient Germany.* He fails, however, in ascribing any 
definite office to the Emperor, though explicit enough as 
to the rights of the " princes " and " cities ; " while they 
stipulate for real independence for themselves, they merely 
"acknowledge him for their Emperor." But the simple 
truth seems to be, that so great and complex an office re- 
quires a great emergency to give it scope of action and 
consequent meaning and dignity ; and no such whatever 
exists at the present time, though perhaps if there were 
(which there is not) one prominent commanding mind 
among the princes of Germany, he might make such. 
The only two cases I can think of are, 1. a general war of 
the German states with some other power ; — either Russia 
or the western provinces of Turkey ; — or, 2. some great 
Design of internal improvement, which requires combina- 
tion and regulation by one mind. Therefore I cannot see 

* 'literary Bamaiaft,' \. ?&. 
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"any occasion or pretext for the institution of an Emperor : 
nor have I heard any (good or bad) even suggested. And 
we may apply to this the well-known rule of the classic 
drama, " Nee Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.* 9 

LXXXI The second question , that of German Nation- 
ality, apart from Empire, is more practical, and therefore 
more rational and practicable. This would imply a federal 
union of the different States, such as is proposed for 
Switzerland (and does exist in a clumsy way there at 
present), and probably such as is designed for Italy. 
This must, it would seem, be rather fiscal than political, 
and relate to roads and canals, and all facilities of com- 
munication, currency, weights and measures, literary pro- 
perty, uniformity of laws for international purposes, na- 
tional establishments for things exclusively German, as 
museums for German antiquities, and societies for German 
works of learning, &c, of which the Germans alone can 
obviously be the best judges : in short, very similar in its 
nature and objects to the " Iber-Gall- Italian " League 
proposed by M. Lamartine himself. This view of a federal 
union of the German states (whether they be preserved 
as at present existing, or modified, as seems more likely) 
is free from the anachronismal irrationality and ridicule 
attaching to the creation of a German empire, and pro- 
mises to be both practicable and advantageous. 

LXXXI I The question of Empire in the abstract (what 

is the proper idea of it, its nature and limits), and how far 
it may be realized with regard to some countries (as Russia, 
Turkey, Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, &c), is a very in- 
teresting and beautiful one, but foreign to the present 
purpose. It is sufficient here to observe that one of its 
distinguishing characteristics seems to be that U. q»snssr>\. ^ 
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created by a national wish, like republics and even mo- 
narchies, but must grow out of circumstances, like national 
features, languages, &c. ; and therefore it seems impos- 
sible that it can take root and grow naturally in such a 
country as Germany. And, after all, has not the Imperial 
Idea become antiquated ; even obsolete ? What M. La- 
martine calls the vast and profound conception of Germanic 
Union, already dreamed of by men of genius, faintly anti- 
cipated by the masses, and prepared by the Zollverein, is 
one thing — that of a Germanic Empire another. Napoleon 
has taught Europe a lesson which will disincline mankind 
for submission to imperial dominion. If M. Lamartine's 
notion be correct, that a Republic is the ultimate and most 
perfect form of government ; then, though for a while it 
may co-exist with monarchical institutions, it must at last 
absorb them all. There must come a time when, from 
Pekin to Peru, neither Empire nor Monarchy will be 
known ; when the human race, having realized the ideas of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, calling no man master, 
shall own allegiance to none but Deity. To such a resto- 
ration of a lost paradise all religions have ever pointed. 
In this believe even they who are the foremost to insist 
that, under regular governments, 

" The social state of man 
Hath music in its soul, and is compact 
Of harmony." 

To complete the idea, I continue the citation : — 

" Good government and law 

Are a most holy diapason, where 

Bight blends with Might, and Strength its octave hath 

In weakness, and all discords are deft aids, 

By contrast, to enhance the dulcet strain ; 
As peace is most delightful after war, 
And the sun's brightest beams tn.e atoim urcatea. 
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Yet, in the State of Innocence, I wot, 
Man to himself had been sole government, 
And all the law, under the Most High God ; 
The bitter means in the prevenient end 
Absorbed, and melody been self-evolved, 
In independence of its opposite ; 
And union and obedience needed not 
A marble zone for bond of brotherhood, 
Nor fear a place a refuge ;— but the Sky, 
The boundless, the illimitable, alone 
The sphere of duty and of love prescribed : 
No roof bat heaven— Man's home the universe." 
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LXXXIIL — In a contest like that which forms the so- 
lemn theme of our great argument, its importance is sig- 
nalized by a remarkable fact, which would otherwise fill us 
with the profoundest melancholy — namely, that the indivi- 
duals concerned are as dust in the balance weighed against 
the Principles they represent. Human life— human honour, 
are nothing; but the cause to be advanced everything. 
For that alone Providence seems to be vigilant ; all else 
is put aside or overridden, should it oppose the march of 
the mysterious Power set in motion. Terrible is the Day 
of Regeneration, 

LXXXIV. — How fearfully was this truth exemplified 
in the first Revolution ! Fearful is the graphic power with 
which Burke describes the invasion of the Queen's cham- 
ber, the death of the faithful sentinel, the massacre in the 
palace of the King's body-guard, the mock trial and exe- 
cution of others ; — eloquent the terms in which he laments 
the departure of the age of Chivalry, and those poetic illu- 
sions by which rank and power were consecrated. No 
such assault was made on Louis- Philippe and his consort, 
no such bloody vengeance was exacted ; there was no such 
prestige to destroy. The Citizen-King was but a man, the 
Citizen-Queen but a woman, and the whole apparatus of 
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government had become degraded by its application to 
mere domestic, instead of national results — perverted to the 
support of a dynasty, and the advancement of the royal 
family in the world, instead of appropriated to the glory 
and welfare of France. With a like disregard of the 
illusory and poetic, the English Parliament, consequent 
on these events, passed a Bill putting Treason and 
Felony on a level — thereby doing the work for which 
Burke calls down abhorrence on the first revolutionists ; 
declaring in effect that " regicide, and parricide, and 
sacrilege are but fictions of superstition, which corrupt 
jurisprudence by destroying its simplicity ;" and making 
" the murder of a king, or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, 
only common homicide." This time, it is not the Con- 
servative, but the Seditionist, who has reason to exclaim 
that " the age of chivalry is gone !" But, by whomsoever 
uttered, the import of the words is the same. " The 
Beautiful is vanished, and returns not !" Yet is it note- 
worthy how on this occasion the tables are turned. On 
the former, it was the rebellious people who stripped poor 
humanity of its clothing ; on the present, it is a vindictive 
government. The latter, to escape murder, commits suicide. 
And thus it has proved. During the few days while this 
Essay has been in process of composition, the Bill to 
which these and former remarks refer has not only become 
Law, but been put in operation, to repress the physical- 
force Repealers of the Union in Ireland. But such laws, 
tinder the British Constitution, are nothing unless sanc- 
tioned by a Jury. It has been impossible, in two cases 
out of three, to procure verdicts, and thus the English 
government has been defeated: the new law, spick and 
span for the occasion, were already, but as the discon- 
tented have alleged for a packed panel, a dead letter. Not 
by Gagging or Alien Acts — weapons which break in their 
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makers' hands — but by the removal of abuses, can sedition 
and rebellion be repressed. Nor will anything in Ireland 
avail to prevent there the coming Revolution— the inevi- 
table Revolution of Famine — but one; and that one is, 
neither a Poor- Law, nor an Extension of the Franchise 
Law, nor a Repeal of the Union Law, but the Organization 
of Labour alone, upon whatever principle that Organiza- 
tion may proceed, whether that of M. Louis Blanc, or 
some better system. 

LXXXV.— The Chartists of England and Scotland 
have even less to fear from the operation of the Gagging 
Act: but, at present, as we have said, the Chartist is slain,' 
though capable of resurrection. Until that shall occur, his 
spirit has passed into another body. The Free-Trader has 
adopted his Charter ; that is triumphant, though its soldier 
be slain. He died in the hour of victory, like Nelson at 
Trafalgar. The Charter has henceforth become the public 
Concern of the People of England, and not the private 
business of a sect. Not alone the Operative, but the 
Middle Classes demand Representative Reform. All that 
the Charter means, they claim in an Extension of the 
Suffrage ; and more than the Charter asks, they also claim 
in a Reduction of the Government Expenditure and the 
Equalization of Taxation. Here is virtually a Charter 
with eight points. Let no one say that there are differ- 
ences — that Household Suffrage is substituted for Universal 
Suffrage, and Triennial Parliaments for Annual Parlia- 
ments. It is a rule in these agitations to demand more 
than is expected. Besides, in the strict sense of the term, 
Universal Suffrage is as impossible as Universal Protection 
— women, children, idiots, and criminals are of necessity 
excluded, are at least not intended to be included. Gene- 
ral Suffrage therefore is all that is meant — the demand 
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is only that Suffrage shall be as plenary as it may be. On 
the other hand, Annual Parliaments, though not impos- 
sible, would be inconvenient, and therefore Triennial Par* 
liaments will be willingly accepted in lieu. Touching the 
other four points of the Charter — Electoral Districts, no 
Property Qualification, Paid Members of Parliament, and 
Vote by Ballot— -no rational man now ventures an ob- 
jection. The sooner the measure is carried the better. 
Consider that the Revolution has been virtually, though 
bloodlessly, enacted: think not of making any further 
fight about h; but without delay grant Representative 
Reform. And in the scheme of Extended Suffrage, beware 
of making it depend on rent-paying or tax-paying* The 
ten-pound voter is an anomaly unknown to the ancient 
Constitution of Britain. The Reform Bill that created him 
was born of the French Revolution of 1830, and he and it 
can last no longer than the dynasty that was created with 
them. The Borough Suffrage rightly represents industry, 
not Property, which is appropriated to the County Repre- 
sentation. The Borough Voter was either the member of 
a guild or a pot-wabbler ; he was also frequently an Out- 
voter, and as such was in many instances the tenant of an 
attic or a cellar — it may be, even of the workhouse or the 
gaol. In either capacity, legally or illegally, he sometimes 
managed to get his vote recorded, and thus represented 
the class, however abject, to which he belonged. The 
present Bourgeoisie law of England excludes the classes 
below the ten-pound householder from representation alto- 
gether. This is a crying iniquity, which, were not Heaven 
patient, would long ere now have brought down thunder. 

LXXKVI.— And will barm befall the Community or 
good Government by an enlargement of the Suffrage to the 
utmost possible extent— by the moat general Suffrage that 
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can "be imagined? Look to France I The Worlds Judge- 
ment is the World's History ; and Judgement on the 
doings of the Republic is best given by a record of Aha 
Facts. Well for it that the sentence b one of approbatioa. 
The Decree for electing the National Constituent As- 
sembly prescribed that " the Suffrage should be direct 
and universal ;— «that every Frenchman, twenty-one yean 
of age, should be an Elector, if he had resided in the com- 
mune for six months, and not judicially deprived or sus- 
pended from the exercise of his civil rights; — that all 
Frenchmen who had attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and not deprived or suspended of their civil right*, were 
eligible to be elected ; — that the ballot should be secret;— 
that no one could be elected representative who had not 
received two thousand votes ; — and that each representative 
should receive an indemnity of twenty-five francs per day 
during the session." finch were the. qualifications of the 
Electors and Elected — such the terms of the Election. 
M. Ledru-Rollin, as already stated, sought to influence the 
elections and ensure an ultra-democratic return. To a 
great extent he was enabled to effect his object. In many 
of the departments his emissaries proceeded to an extrava- 
gant length. By others, also, ultra-democratic violence 
and partizan intolerance were put in active requisition. 
At length the Result is declared : — the result of French 
Universal Suffrage. Not an ultra-democratic seaM-eom- 
nranist Assembly; but one remarkably moderate ;— ►all 
parties represented in it — Cariists and Monarchists; Ooa- 
stitutionalists and Republicans ; Capitalists and Workmen ; 
Savans and Poets :— the Church, also; some dozen ecclesi- 
astics being included, among them the Bishop of Quimper 
and the Abbe" Laoordaire. A great majority of moderate 
men, at all events ; with M. Lamartine at the head of the 
list, and the six other moderate Members of the Ecmsjaoai. 
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Government, MM. Dupont, Arago, Gamier-Pages, Mar- 
rast, Marie, Cre*raieux, immediately under him. A Con*, 
servative Assembly; — likely to look with considerable, 
suspicion on MM. Ledru-Rollin, Flocon, Louis Blanc, and 
Albert. A similar result may be expected from the 
amended Austrian Constitution. Two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of the One-House Diet will be representatives of the. 
Sclavonic races, who detest the liberal tendencies of 
Vienna. 

LXXX VII To return :— The voice of France has made 

it obvious, that M. Lamartine is the head, and may, if he 
will, be immediately declared the sole President of the 
French Republic. But the Poet is animated with no vulgar 
ambition. No faith shall be put in material sources of 
strength ; but, acting up to his vocation, emulate alone a 
moral dominion. Will he seek to extinguish the ultra-re- 
publicans whom the voice of his countrymen has thus subor- 
dinated to himself? Rather, he will shelter them under 
his mantle, and, as true lovers of their country, whatever 
their errors, sustain them by his authority ; regardless of 
any temporary loss of popularity, strong in the satisfaction 
of his own conscience, and sure of the future. A wise 
and moderate Republican, M. Lamartine ; averse to vio- 
lence and bloodshedding ; with the duty to perform of 
conserving peace and order in the midst of a society 
agitated to its centre, inflammable, and ready every mo- 
ment to explode in anarchy and confusion. On Thursday, 
11th May, the National Assembly, the creature of the 
National Judgement, received, as the collective representa- 
tive of the people, the power of government from the 
hands of its provisional holders. The latter went in pro- 
cession to the Hall through lines of National Guards, and, 
on entering the Chamber, were received with immense 
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acclamations and shouts of " Vive le Gouvernement Pro* 
visoire ! Vive la Republique ! Vive Lamartine !" Among 
the minor episodes, creative of Specific Sensations, were 
the entrances of the Abbe Lacordaire, in his white Domi- 
nican habit— the Poet Beranger — the Abbe* Lamennais — 
Lucien Murat, son of the late King of Naples and Napo- 
leon's nephew — and M. Astouin, the street- porter, repre- 
sentative of Marseilles,— to the surprise of all, a handsome 
young man of good address and well attired. Add to these 
M. Barbes, the notorious detenu politique, and M. Emanuel 
Arago, who, at M. Ledru-Rollin's instance, took upon 
himself to double the taxes in Lyons, and to prohibit all 
persons leaving the town from carrying with them more 
than five hundred francs. The labours of the National 
Assembly were inaugurated by M. Dupont de l'Eure, on 
the part of the Provisional Government, formally resign- 
ing office. Among the decrees of that Government was 
one for the abolition of oaths of allegiance ; an opportunity 
has -now arisen for bringing this question to the test. Shall 
this decree be provisional or permanent? M. Demos* 
thenes Olliver is for the former ; M. Cr£mieux for the 
latter, and such is the opinion of the Assembly — a good 
opinion for the reasons assigned. The oath of allegiance 
had occasioned so much scandal— had excited such general 
indignation: besides, " the oath of every true Republican 
is in his heart, and not on his lips ;" a sentiment univer- 
sally applauded. While all this is proceeding within the 
hall, the People without are anxious, each for himself, 
" openly and advisedly," to ratify the Republic. General 
Courtais is commissioned to communicate the desire of the 
People and the National Guards to the Assembly. In doing 
which, the General, whether purposely or unintentionally, 
denominates it a " Convention." In the mind of the foolish 
old man are floating, I am afraid, some cx^fet&ftfcft&o 1 **** 
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dreams of second childhood, which were better extinct. 
Regardless of the phrase, but mindful of the popular will, 
the whole Assembly rises, and goes forth* On the steps 
of the Palace, in front of the Place de la Concorde, the 
representatives of France are instantly ranged — below 
them are the battalions of the National Guard and of the 
army pressed around their colours. The drums are beat, 
the national hymns are sung in chorus by the People. 
Then is France declared a Republic, in the face of heaven 
and of the sun, amid the waving of flags, the glitter of 
arms, and the shouts of the multitude. And thus, as- M. 
Lamartine told the Assembly afterwards, the work of the 
Provisional Government was finished, and that of the 
Assembly of Nine Hundred Deputies commenced. 

LXXXVIII One Wise and Moderate Lamartine— 

such a poet as he, so patriotic and pious — were seemingly 
the God-appointed Monarch, at this juncture, of France : 
but God himself has otherwise appointed it. Though 
heroic, M. Lamartine shall not be worshipped as hero; 
No more Hero-worship. Let it go with Chivalry. The 
absurd superstition, whether theoretic or practic, that 
would raise Odin into a Messiah, Mahomet into a prophet, 
and Cromwell into a king, however quaintly and daintily 
advocated, must perish with the more vulgar beliefs, 
speculatively adopted and practically renounced, that find 
men sinners and leave them hypocrites or atheists. Nor 
are we content that Luther and Knox shall be our priests 
for ever ; Johnson, Rousseau, and Burns our sole literary 
teachers; Dante and Shakspere our only minstrels: — 
each a . human eidolon of divine inspiration, needful in 
order that we may have example of such afflatus. The 
Hero, in all his forms, is repudiated : we now have to do 
with man as man. Either every man \a heroic, or no man 
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is. No man should henceforth climb up to a recognition 
of Deity through his fellows, but every man soar at onee 
to union with Deity in himself. In a word, for all this 
old idolatry dressed up anew for modern gaping wonder, 
in contempt of taste— the mere product of a critical 
Indifferentism — let us have that true and genuine Christiana 
which acknowledges God at once as the immediate 
Father of Spirits and the Author of Nature. We 
will as little concede to this arbitrary incarnation of our 
common human greatness in these so-called and most 
equivocal great men, as we will to its more regular ca- 
nonization in established authorities of kingship or recog- 
nised successions of the apostolate. The Iconoclast has 
done his work, not only with absolute Charles and episcopal 
Laud, but with protector Cromwell and puritan Knox. 
Napoleon and Goethe will, like them, crumble beneath his 
violence. We take neither as the ablest and best ; believe 
in a possible better and more able ; turn from them and 
all to the Ideal in ourselves, contemplate there a Standard 
Perfect that dwarfs the actual ; the Absolute, that reduces 
all relations to equal insignificance. Thus acknowledging 
the Divine Presence in the Human Conscience, we need 
not be instructed by any experience of others, what great- 
ness is, what worth,, what ability ; for such intuition is 
vouchsafed to the meanest, being a man ; and in largest 
measure to him who is the humblest, as might be logically 
postulated, as well as practically proved. Men in France 
are now demonstrably unwilling to surrender their great- 
ness to another — all would be heroes. Sublime instinct! 
hereafter to be satisfied in a world of heroes, not wor- 
shipping one another, but worshipping God, as directly 
manifested to the soul of each. 

LXXXIX.— This is the truth which. uudecl\e& <fe& 
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remarkable principle already enounced, that a Revolution 
constantly disregards individuals, in its haste to arrive at 
the end and purpose of its advent Royal persons alone 
are not its victims. Mirabeau dies from exhaustion of 
vital energy — the Girondins, with Dan ton and Robespierre, 
fall by the guillotine. The heroes of the Revolution 
become its victims ; they are brothers indeed, but of the 
brotherhood of Cain ; fratricidal, parricidal : — worse. Ab- 
horred lesson, yet needful to be now remembered. MM. 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc ; each in his several 
way and according to his kind, has proved himself a 
faithful servant of the cause, and has had his place and 
work in it. To M. Ledru-Rollin belonged the task of 
nominating the Provisional Government ; to M. Louis 
Blanc the proclamation of the Republic ; to M. Lamartine 
the moderating of popular emotion. These men, as such 
agents, have earned the place of honour. These are the 
three most active Spirits — those who have borne the heat and 
the burthen — on whom, in a word, all has depended. But 
their power was provisional, and has now passed into the 
Constituent National Assembly. Differing as all three did 
from each other in opinion, and one of them approved for 
Wise and Moderate ; this Assembly, now reputed Mode- 
rate, will decide between them, and, as might have been 
thought, do justice by showing most reverence to M. 
Lamartine. Hitherto almost, he will now doubtless be 
altogether, accepted as the Hero of the Epoch ; declared 
and adored as such. It is otherwise and more rightly de- 
termined. M. Lamartine is Wise and Moderate ; the 
Assembly moderate, not wise. And this difference, one 
to be expected and calculated upon, becomes henceforth 
the law of their relations. The Moderate Assembly 
dreads Communism alone ; — M. Lamartine, Re-action also. 
Hence, by short-sighted politicians, Vie &V&U be accused oi 
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indecision ; but Justice, though with bandaged eyes, pro* 
nounces that he but tries to hold her balance even, and 
trims the scales in a spirit of honesty and wisdom, not 
denying to either its due weight and importance. 

XC. — To the Judgement of the Constituent National 
Assembly, M. Lamartine, in so many words, confides 
the past acts of the Provisional Government, only calling 
on the new and larger body to lose no time, because 
time is the principal element of human things — to suffer 
no interregnum to weaken the springs of the country — so 
that, not for one moment, power may be permitted to float 
in a precarious and temporary medium ; but to " let a Com- 
mittee of Constitution, emanating from their suffrages, 
bring to their deliberations and votes the simple, brief, and 
democratic mechanism of the Constitution, on the organic 
and secondary laws of which they may then deliberate." 
Unmixed is the applause bestowed on M. Lamartine.; but 
when M. Ledru-Rollin apologizes for having sent out com- 
missioners intrusted with unlimited powers, much and de- 
served disapprobation ensues. Moreover, the Revolution 
has given rise to two parties. War is a necessary conco- 
mitant of a Republic, such is the creed of one ; the other, to 
which belongs M. Lamartine, looks for liberty, peace, and 
prosperity as perfectly possible. With these and other 
contrarious sentiments the Constituent National Assembly 
is profoundly agitated. Meanwhile it has to appoint an 
Interim Government, with power to sub-appoint respon- 
sible Ministers. But M. Barbes, ditenu politique, bold and 
rash, would, with death-sceptre, smite Order back into 
Chaos, by calling for an account of what he denominates 
" the massacres at Rouen ;" mere democratic riots sup- 
pressed by authority ; and on the ground of such inevitable 
mischance would refuse a vote of Thanks to tt\& \S<*» 
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visional Government. It is carried, nevertheless; him- 
self and another being the only dissentients. But now the 
most important question arises, whether the Ministry should 
be appointed by an Executive Committee, or by the Cham* 
ber direct. If the latter, M. Ledru-Rollin would be ousted 
from the Government, for the majority of the Chamber are 
against him. But, wise as well as moderate, M. Lamar- 
tine denounces the injustice of removing from power those 
who had borne the charge of Government in difficult 
times ; and he therefore votes for the Executive Com* 
mittee, as it would afterwards seem to his own personal 
detriment. Whereupon M. Ledru-Rollin justifies his 
alleged difference of opinion with his colleagues. " How 
could it be otherwise ? When was Humanity otherwise 
constituted ? Each had his individuality, his opinion and 
his predilections, but all were united together by an ardent 
love for their country. We have all been good citizens. 
We have joined our forces to serve France! Do as we 
have done !" Wise and moderate Lamartine perceives it 
for the best that the Executive Government should for the 
present be syncretic; thereby only may a basis and an 
arena be presented for the operation of such a mind as his 
own, — one essentially creative and prothetic, and which, as 
such, possesses the idea — the true Model and Standard 
Image of Truth, according to which those conflicting 
schemes of thought and feeling — fragments of one uni- 
versal system — may be reconciled by reintegration into 
their original whole. The National Assembly — the par* 
tizan of Moderation — has, however, no comprehension of 
such whole, no conception of such reconciling idea. It 
seeks alone for the ascendancy of the Moderate Principle. 
The peril of that were terrific, if but understood. It 
would suggest to the French Republican a well-grounded 
suspicion of Reaction ; t. e. an att&cwpt to restore the 
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Dynasty of Fook at the expense of reincurring the Reign 
of Terrorists — an attempt so preposterous and odious, that 
the heart of France swells with indignation at the word, 
and would rather plunge at once into untried abysses of 
Communism than tolerate the thought for a single second. 
Were such an attempt possible, France would straightway 
have her Revolution of Three Minutes; when, Anarchy 
having confounded all distinctions, she might assume the 
task of raising on the universal ruin of old convention an 
entirely new fabric of society and manners — not only for 
herself, but for Europe — not only for Europe, but the 
world. This sees the Poetic and Visionary Lamartine — 
and therefore would have in the Executive Committee, 
that they may there be reconciled, each of those discordant 
elements, which else, raging beyond its limits, may en- 
danger the very possibility of Government itself. The. 
counsel of M. Lamartine, but at his personal cost, is taken, 
and the appointment of the Ministry is confided to an 
Executive Committee of Five, for which the votes in the 
Assembly are published as follows : — 



Arago 


726 


Garnier-Pages 


716 


Marie . 


702 


Lamartine 


603 


Ledru-Rollin . 


458 



M. Lamartine, the wise and moderate, being in this same 
pentad degraded from first and chief to fourth and all but 
last. Hence men begin to talk of the decline of his 
popularity, and to despair of the stability of government. 
Observe, too, that though M. Ledru-Rellin be included in 
the list, M. Louis Blanc is excluded from it — and the class 
of Workmen, waiting to be organized, represented by him, 
hare no voice in the Executive Committed T^ 4 C&sv>&fcs* e - 
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republican this Constituent National Assembly must needs 
appear far too moderate — to the Communist, altogether 
reactionary — and to both, M. Lamartine seems to hold aa 
undecided position, yet more than enough conservative of 
order, since neutralizing his colleague, M. Ledru-Rollin, 
who is thus compelled to keep the peace, or join in the cry of 
" Peace, peace, when there is no peace." Evident enough 
it is that the National Assembly itself looks on all equally 
with suspicion and jealousy — on poor M. Louis Blanc with 
mingled hatred and contempt, who, not without right, 
complains of having been made the object of calumnious 
attacks — of having had his heart wrung by them. From all 
which certainly his ' History of the Ten Years,' to say 
nothing of his system of Labour-Organization, good or 
bad, should have protected him ; but that the law of the 
epoch is " No Hero- Worship :" for the verification -of 
which same negative law no man has laboured, though be 
know it not, more than he. 

XCI. — Such, then, is the Judgment of all France, as re- 
presented in Assembly, on the Revolution just effected. The 
majority are in favour of Moderation. Then let the ma- 
jority be itself moderate — for in these days minorities must 
also have due consideration. Recollect, too, what has been 
said of the activity of minorities. If the Constituent 
National Assembly, as undoubtedly it does, represents the 
majority of France ; the Clubs of Paris, not hitherto suffi- 
ciently noted, represent the active and yet discontented 
minority. These hate the name of Conservatism. ,.A 
Conservative Republic — a Conservative Assembly"*- a 
Conservative Lamartine — are as odious as a Conservative 
Monarchy. One great want is yet unsatisfied — that, of 
Hunger, The Clubs are representative of this— maintain 
on account of this an external pressure. The power* as 
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well as the right to satisfy — to anticipate, by the proceeds 
of Labour — this one all-absorbing want, lies at the root of 
political demands. The Republicans, cheated of their 
Republic in 1830, steal a march on the mere Reformists of 
1848, and carry off in the general melee the prize they had 
ell along* coveted, but scarcely expected to gain so soon. 
The Communist, in 1848, feels himself equally disap- 
pointed, because in aiding to overthrow the monarchy, he 
has not succeeded in also destroying the bourgeois aris- 
tocracy, and is far from being willing to wait until 1866 
for the fulfilment of his political hopes. Add to these the 
victim of Destitution, ready at all times to join in any 
emeute that promises immediate satisfaction to the craving 
appetites of nature. — Of these three parties, the first is 
the only one thoroughly satisfied ; — if checkmated by the 
Reformer and the Monarchist in the National Assembly, 
he is willing to be so, as an excuse for standing still. 
Being in possession of power he has naturally become 
Conservative. He it is who would rein in the genius of 
M. Lamartine, and willingly fall back upon M. Barrot or 
M. Theirs. But the Poet, who is also a prophet, knows that 
to stop in any such position is impossible ; that the Law 
of Progress is in operation, and that the Bourgeois is in no 
triumphant, but a mere militant state ; compelled, moreover, 
to take a defensive attitude against the aggression of the 
belligerent ultra-Republican. As the representative of 
this Law, M. Ledru-Rollin is an object of interest to M. 
Lamartine ; and by securing his adherence, he deprives 
the Communist clubs of a champion, and somewhat also, 
perhaps, mitigates their antipathy to himself. They can- 
not help feeling, however, that they, with their champion, 
are considerably neutralized — and insist on making them- 
selves heard through MM. Blanqui, Flocon, Albert, 
Barbes, Cabet, Sobrier, and Raspail, both in. thavc <ro^ 
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sittings and those of the National Assembly. In regard 
to the third party, M. Louis Blanc being out of the 
Directory, and having no ministerial office, there exist as 
yet no means of conciliation. The National Assembly 
will not appoint a special Minister of Labour — persists in 
supposing his duties to be involved in those of the* Minister 
of Public Works — and acquiesces in a Committee of 
Inquiry ; a weak invention, say the Clubs, for indefinitely 
postponing the consideration of the question, or at any rate 
the adoption of practical measures for the relief of poverty 
and the redress of the wrongs of Labour. In. the midst of 
all, however, M. Lamartine yet maintains his integrity; 
shows that his position is equally independent of majorities 
or minorities, in or out of National Assembly : — a mart 
whom no number of votes can either make or unmake ; 
who for whatever office he may fill has in his genius 
and honesty the patent of Heaven itself ; and who quietly 
awaits the time when he shall be called upon to do the 
work which no other man can do so well, if at all. 

XCII. — Here are indeed the ingredients of a witch- 
cauldron brewing, for some fatal end, — pregnant with 
frightful conspiracy. Ere tne fruits of the present Revo- 
lution are gathered — ere, even, its summer has at all come 
— and far as it is from the ripening of autumn — they deter- 
mine in the Club Blanqui, and elsewhere, to replace it with 
another of a more radical kind. Nothing so easy. The 
Revolution of February has furnished the programme— 
the rehearsal : — only re-enact the scenes in a more earnest 
way — on a larger scale — with more startling and rapid 
effect ; and a new Provisional Government, already named, 
may, from the Hotel de Ville, sway Paris at its pleasure, 
and make of France one great workshop for suffering 
Artisans. " He who sitteth Vu Heaven &taW. \fe\x%\& \ the 
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Lord shall have them in derision." The finger of Provi- 
deuce refuses to show itself ; yet its absence is not marked. 
For man has willed ; man has determined. Here is a 
great, a just cause; means ready, time apt, all things 
agreeing, nothing wanted — but the consent of Heaven. 
Something more is needed to make the Vox PopuU, the 
Vox Dei, than the popular will. The vulgar demagogue 
appeals to that principle before the event ; the wiser poli- 
tician afterwards. M. Barbe's and Blanqui, in their im- 
patience, do the former ; M. Lamartine, patient, prudent, 
and politic, # does the latter. In his calm clear soul is 
mirrored the whole design and its result — cause and effect 
—idea and its vain issue. Neither is the thing so done in 
a corner, that he or the other Members of the Executive 
Committee — or the Ministry under them— can be ignorant 
of the movement and its direction. Why not, then, sup- 
press it at once ? That would be to put the;existing Re- 
public in the wrong — to show it to be despotic — to act as 
the Monarchy had done, and to suffer from the necessary 
reaction. Better to let them strike — proportionate to the 
force of the blow will be that of the rebound. Let them 
strike, and strike hardly; what power is in this new 
Republic we shall then know — the precise measure of it. 
The experimentum cruets is yet wanting — let it arrive 
speedily. No — the Conspiracy must proceed — the Counter- 
Revolution must be attempted. And God defend the 
right ! 

XCIII. — Such is the Poet's view of such a crisis— such, 
also, the true Statesman's, as proved by the result. Such 
M. Lamartine's manner of managing these things in 
France — such not the manner of Lord John Russell in 
Ireland or in England. The one shall end in fruitful sue* 
cess — the other in barren failure, or, worse^ in &Uas&$&ar. 
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triumph and possible civil war. The popular leader in 
these days of transition has a despot's power, if he chooses 
(even as M. Ledru-Rollin has manifest instinct to do and 
has done) to use it like a despot, which M. Lamartrae 
will not. A Constitutional Minister, like England's Pre- 
mie*> has no such unlimited powers; but Lord John 
Russell stretches those he has— demands from Parliament 
a giant's strength, " excellent" to have, and having 
obtained it proceeds to use it like one, though denounced, 
in verse and prose, by God and man, for "tyrannous." 
I dwell on this, because it is instructive to. distinguish 
between " the Polity of Reason " and the Polity of Bmte- 
Force ; — and because the distinction throws light both 
upon the argument and the events to which it is my design 
that these reflections shall give the full and true significance. 

XCIV. — I am enabled to blend with the public accounts 
which we have in all the journals, the impressions of an 
Eye-witness, concerning the invasion of the Constituent 
National Assembly by the Populace, on Monday, the 15th 
of May. There had been great excitement on the previous 
Saturday — and great despondency. The crowd of country- 
people who had come up to see the Fete, since officially 
postponed, were discontented. On Sunday, Paris was 
unusually full ; — and the talk ran on the next day's demon- 
stration in favour of Poland, to be made by Blanqui's and 
other ultra-democratic clubs. This was the selected — 
the made-up — the preconcerted arrangement for the 
proposed gathering, which was to give opportunity to 
the frneute, that should grow to an insurrection, culmi- 
nate in a new Revolution, and end in a sans-cttlotte 
Republic, in which mere wealth should have no power. 
Artisans, ouvriers, and bourgeois are talking with great 
excitement and energy — there, crowded Twuid&« fountain 
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of the Palais Royal. On Poland? Pooh, no! Poland 
only the pretence ; the real topic — what ? Take it in the 
words of the Eye-witness herself. " It is the one sub- 
ject that interests every individual of the lower orders in 
France just now — the question of the Organisation du 
Travail. Men of the lowest class expressed themselves 
with a force and clearness very remarkable. The earnest, 
eager eyes of the Ouvriers contrasted singularly with the 
vague, indifferent air of the Bourgeoisie, who seemed rather 
puzzled besides." In these few picturesque words we 
have the whole case clearly delineated; see it all at a 
glance, through and through — an entire argument becomes 
suddenly transparent, and we wonder at our previous 
blindness which made it seem opaque. Our eyes are 
couched. But to proceed. M.Blanqui, say the papers, was 
particularly vehement at the Sunday meeting of his Club. 
Our Eye- witness's report is somewhat different. " The 
subject," she tells us, " of discussion for the evening pro- 
fessed to be The Cause of Poland ; but they soon went off 
into discussions on the Social Organization of Families, and 
the Construction of a New State of Society. M. Blanqui 
and a small knot of his friends were conversing apart 
amongst themselves, and took little share in what was 
going on." Still, we see, the same thing. Not so much 
Poland as the Organisation du Travail— the Social Or- 
ganization of Families, and the Construction of a New 
State of Society. On the following Monday morning, by 
ten o'clock, the populace, composed of the clubs, the 
national workmen, the provincial delegates, and other 
violent democratic associations, began to assemble on the 
Place de la Bastille, and by half-past eleven upwards of 
fifty thousand persons had been convened. They were 
marshalled under banners, and marched in procession to 
the Chamber, the numbers augmenting as they proceeded. 
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" They manage," says the Eye-witness, " this sort of 
thing beautifully in France. There was no confusion, no 
noise ; they marched to the number of several thousands, 
unarmed, with flags and banners, and green boughs (the 
Polish colour), in the best order along the Place de la Con- 
corde, which was filled with an immense crowd of people, 
who accompanied the tramp of their footsteps with the 
running cry of * Vive la Pologne ! Vive la Pologne F Not 
loud, like our English cheers, but a low, quick, sharp 
sound, which had something terrible in it. There was no 
sort of confusion. I was in the midst of the crowd, close 
to the procession, and the people were talking amongst 
themselves, chiefly about the Condition of the Working 
Classes, and some about the necessity of going to war for, 
the sake of Poland. The women were the most violent,, 
One haggish-looking old woman, with red hair, said to me, 
* If the Government refuses to help Poland, we must have 
a civil war.' Even the younger and prettier women 
seemed quite of the same opinion. The heat became in- 
tense, and we left the crowd to go into the Tuileries, 
which were alive with spectators. The procession seemed 
as if it would never end. A flood of people kept constantly 
pouring forwards ; as far as the eye could see, there was 
nothing but a moving mass, marching on with flags and _ 
banners. There were soldiers seen on the steps of the 
Assembly, but no one paid any attention to them." 

XCV. — "In the Tuileries," continues the Eye- 
witness, " the side commanding a view of this procession 
was thronged with people of all descriptions, standing on . 
chairs and straining their eyes to see everything. Many 
tired workmen were lying about asleep under the shade, > 
and men were talking, disputing, and haranguing different 
groups of hearers. , One of the bourgeoisie and an ouvrier 
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would get into a discussion, and a crowd of listeners was 
formed in a moment. I mixed in several. In one a hand- 
some young ouvrier of the better sort was holding forth 
on the shortcomings of the National Assembly, who were 
losing their time on questions of mere form, instead of the 
vital interests of the people, which were crying to be 
arranged. He defended M. Louis Blanc with great zeal, 
and said it was unjust to expect him to give a solution in 
two months to a problem that had been gathering for so 
many years. A well-dressed man began to question the 
utility of the demonstration, and mildly suggested that 
such a gathering was dangerous to the established order, 
and that finally France could not afford a war. This 
brought an explosion of indignation from the bystanders, 
who called admiration to the ' calme et ggnereuse de- 
monstration, si noble et si felle.' This was just the mo- 
ment when the * calme et noble demonstration ' were 
breaking into the Assembly. But none of us in the least 
suspected what was going on ; and the young ouvrier spoke 
in perfect good faith. So little did those at a short dis- 
tance from the Assembly know of what was happening, 
that a National Guard, whom we accosted to ask if any- 
thing particular was going on there, replied, ' No, not that 
he knew of. It was only the deputation shouting a little 
as they defiled.' As we turned to leave the garden, we 
saw groups of children at play under the trees, with their 
bonnes sitting by. The only regulation that was extra- 
ordinary was that guards were posted at the different 
alleys to prevent people walking up and down in the 
same walk — one walk being kept free for those who 
wished to go down, and another for those who were 
coming up, like different lines of a railway." 

XCVL— The reader will be thankful for tbia ^ecmal" 
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episode, not only for the relief, but the light which it 
affords to the subject. The procession therein described 
haying arrived at the gate in the Place Lafayette, had to 
encounter the Commandant of the National Guard, General 
Courtais — whose dubious phrase " Convention " was now to 
receive its interpretation. Having previously ordered the 
bayonets to bo taken from the muskets, he parleyed with 
the invaders, but offered no opposition. Overleaping the 
railings, and filling the court of the Chamber, they soon 
forced open the gates, and with loud clamours rushed pell- 
mell into the presence of the Representatives — a countless 
crowd, bearing banners and branches of trees, and crying 
" Vive la Pologne !*' Great is the agitation in the Assembly ; 
M. Degousse complaining of the conduct of General Cour- 
tais, M. Clement Thomas claiming to present the people's 
petition, and M. Barbes seeking to address the intruders. 
A shot is heard without; and that instant fresh crowds 
pour into the hall — from below and from above, some 
letting themselves down by the pillars to join their com* 
rades below, and some occupying the reporters' gallery, 
from which now hangs an immense flag. M. Raspail 
would read from the tribune a paper — but his voice is 
drowned amid cries of " Vive la R£publique 1" "Vive la 
Pologne !" The noise and tumult of this 15th of May are 
greater than those of the 24th of February ; but the Re- 
presentatives of France courageously retain their seats, and 
the Republic is saved. 

XCVII. — May M. Louis Blanc be pardoned for the 
part that he then took in the transaction 1 He could not 
but be sensible that, with all its irregularity, this was a 
popular appeal made in favour of his principles; made, 
however, to force, not to deliberation. Excitable, self. 
important, rash, he could not rea\a\ tta fata* taa^vr&tiQn of 
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the moment " Citizens," exclaimed he, " I propose to 
you that this petition of the people in favour of Poland, be 
read in the Assembly. The people are calm in their force, 
and the petition ought to be read and discussed at once, 
that it may not be said that the People have, by their 
entering here, sinned against their own sovereignty." 
MM. Raspail, Barnes, Blanqui, follow on the same side; 
the last declaring, " The people have been too much 
neglected by the Provisional Government. There must 
be a Special Minister of Labour." At length, M. Ledru- 
Bollin is perceived pressing through the crowd, and, as 
soon as universal acclamation permits, pleads for order 
(so well neutralized had he become by the policy of M. 
Lamartine). " Citizens I" he cries, " I appeal to your 
sense of justice, if it be possible to deliberate in such a 
tumult. Withdraw instantly, and allow the National 
Assembly to do its duty, and decide what is to be done." 
Advice this, though uttered by M. Ledru-Rollin, not 
now to be followed. The confusion thickens ; in the 
midst of which the crowd seize upon the childlike Louis 
Blanc, and bear him on their shoulders round the Chamber 
in triumph. Cries then ascend, " They are beating the 
rap pel 1" " To arms 1" and M. Barbes* wild voice, saying, 
*' The people have manifestly merited well of their country ; 
whoever should order the rappel to be beaten, should be 
declared a traitor to his country." Whereupon a M. 
Hubert, conceiving himself a Cromwell, or a Napoleon at 
least, proclaims, in the name of the Sovereign People of 
France, that " the National Assembly is dissolved !" 
When the shouting with which this proclamation was 
received had abated, a proposition for a new Provisional 
Government is carried by acclamation, to consist of MM. 
Blanqui, Raspail, Louis Blanc, Barbes, Ledru-Rollin, and 
Flocon ; Barbes to be Minister of War, who, with drawn 
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sword in hand, also moves that the aristocrats should be 
taxed to the amount of one thousand million francs, and 
that justice should be immediately taken on the assassins 
of Rouen. 

XCVIII. — And now nothing seemed wanting to the in* 
8urrectionists but that they should instal the Provisional 
Government at the Hotel de Ville, whither accordingly 
all hasten. Meanwhile, others have not been idle. The 
troops of the Line, infantry, cavalry and artillery, fill 
the esplanade of the Invalides and the quais and the 
avenues ; the Garde Mobile occupy the vestibule and 
court of the Chamber; the National Guard are every* 
where on the alert, and accompany the insurgents to the 
Hotel de Ville, where MM. Barbes, Raspail, Hubert, and 
Blanqui demand, and, in spite of opposition, obtain 
admission. Violence was on all hands committed ; mus- 
kets fired ; panic created ; until, at length, the mob got 
possession of the Hotel. The banner of the Clubs wis 
substituted for the national colours ; the people appeared 
at the windows, shouting " Vive Barbes ! Vive la Repub- 
lique Democratique !" M. Barbes, mounted on a table, 
read the names of the New Provisional Government, 
from which the name of M. Flocon was rejected : several 
were added ; Sobrier, Thor£, Caussidiere, r Cabet, Prou- 
dhon, Albert, and others. Short-lived Provisional Govern- 
ment! A voice exclaims, " Ledru-Rollin is a traitor,; 
he would assassinate you: the Garde Bourgeoise ad- 
vances!" — and many others respond, "To arms!" 
Resistance is made to the captains and officers who enter ; 
— M. Barbes is stoutly defended by his sentinels, while 
himself retires into a narrow chamber, to scribble un- 
weariedly addresses and proclamations for the printing- 
office. All in vain : for M. Lamartine is personally oa 
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the spot ; — there found where he was most wanted ; — the 
courageous poet, the ready statesman, equal to the emer- 
gency ; — there he is. Borne in triumph through the 
passages of the Hotel de Ville, completely overpowered 
with fatigue and heat. Order, nevertheless, is restored at 
his presence. MM. Barbes, Albert, Thore* — together 
with the abettors and spectators of the fray, are taken into 
custody. Barbes, pale and crest-fallen, unable to walk ; 
Albert, with features much distorted ; and Thor£, though 
equally conquered, less subdued, are dragged to prison. 
Elsewhere, too, justice overtakes the members of the Con- 
spirators. The head-quarters of Citizen Sobrier (No. 16, 
Rue de Rivoli, before mentioned) is entered by the 
people, the firemen, and the National Guards. His own 
body-guard of Montagnards are seized, disarmed, and 
ignominiously kicked into the street; his bureau and 
private apartment broken into, his papers torn or burned ; 
and had himself been there, be might have been, as it was 
threatened, thrown from his roof into the street. Fortu- 
nately for him he had been arrested elsewhere. Thus, 
to adopt the timely language of M. Lamartine, Sedition 
had been stifled in its birth. 

XCIX. — Thus saved from dissolution, the Assembly 
might proceed with the national business — but it could not 
be denied that many in the Chamber sympathized with 
the movement without. General Courtais is superseded 
•—even the President of the Chamber (M. Buchez) is 
implicated for having preferred life to honour, and or- 
dered the beating of the rappel to be suspended ;— and 
more important still, M. Caussidiere, the head of the Police 
— the leader of the famous band of Montagnards — is also 
suspected of connivance, and resigns his office. M. Louis 
Blanc protests, in vain, that he was not concerned in tha 
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tmeute; his sympathies had evidently been, and could not 
fail to be, enlisted in its favour. Scarcely, in fact, can any 
man, in such an aflair, trust his neighbour. Each can but 
feel that the insurrection is only criminal because unsuc- 
cessful ;* and M. Lamartine would fain act the part of a 
father towards a family of brothers who were only anxiooa 
that their estate should be well settled, though some among 
them, by obstinacy and violence, stood equally in the way 
of their own interests and those of all. In this again, 
M. Lamartine acquires honour in France, misinterpreted 
though his conduct be by English advocates of political 
coercion. The Republican Guard, an armed body of 
police — (consisting of 1600 Republicans) — were, after 
the events of Monday, fitly disbanded ; but the men 
refuse to leave on that night the Prefecture of Police, 
or to admit the National Guards, of whom ten thousand 
bivouacked in the streets. On Tuesday evening M, 
Lamartine quitted the Luxembourg with M. Caussidiere 
(then threatening to resign) for the Pont St. Michael, 
where they separated ; the latter bound for the Prefecture 
of Police, and there succeeding in quieting and dissolving 
the Republican Guard ; — the former undertaking to 
harangue the National Guard and the troops of the Line. 
See how, when practical work is to be done, it falls on 
M. Lamartine ; Poet, Orator, and Statesman. So well has 
he prospered in it, that he is taken in the midst of most en* 
thusiastic acclamations into a house, whence he rides home 
triumphantly in a carriage. "The officers," say the 
Constitutionnel, " were obliged to cause the drums to beat 
to open a passage for him. Thanks to his observations, 
enmity is at an end, and the two troops fraternize at this 
moment." And thus, having appeared in the National 
.AssemWy, as well as in the City streets, the Ghost of Com- 
noun ism vanishes — not to return soon-— ta\& awhile in the 
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Red Sea— (happily not of Blood)— by M. Lamartine* 
Notwithstanding there is, in fact, as the Eye-witness of 
this sad affair records — " A leaven of discontent among the 
people. The better class of citizens hold with the Govern- 
ment and the National Assembly ; but the mass of the 
working classes are poor and in misery. They are looking 
with impatient eyes for relief and labour. They feel that 
they have not succeeded in getting themselves represented 
in the Assembly. A number of ambitious, capable me* 
have just missed forming a portion of the Assembly, to 
which they feel they were as much entitled as those who 
succeeded; and they address themselves to the lower 
orders." By this, then, we may estimate the amount 
of gain accomplished through the Revolution of February 
and the establishment of the Republic. Is not more pos- 
sible ? Not yet. Man has made the trial ; and the 
judgement of Heaven has been pronounced, that for the 
present he must be content with this. Patience is required, 
that time may be given for securing and consolidating 
what has already been won. Nothing is possible without 
order and an interval of peace. The imprisoned Barbes 
and his complotters have been but placed by M. Lamar- 
tine out of the way of mischief, done by or to them; 
as Philip van Artevelde in the play confines the furious 
Van den Bosch until the peril is over. Like him, the 
Poet-Statesman, I feel assured, will take no revenge on his 
mistaken compatriots, his fellow-citizens. The season of 
deliberation having been happily concluded, he will grant 
to the liberated martyrs an act of amnesty worthy of both, 
and of the form of government, to all so dear, and for which 
all have laboured with equal earnestness and sincerity. 
This question of the Organization of Labour must, in due 
course, and that soon, be well considered. But at present 
the Constitution of the Republic has to be declared \ tuk 
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is it long before the outline of it is sufficiently indicated. 
Universal Suffrage— a Triennial Parliament, and a Trien- 
nial President ; that is the amount of advantage obtained 
— these conditional and desirable means to a still more 
desirable end. 



C. — From the point of view assumed in this Essay, 
looking down upon these events, and seeing as from a tower 
the end of all, I am free to confess that such an immediate 
Result presents but a poor actualization of the grand Ideal 
with which France and Europe have been so long preg- 
nant. Those imprisoned men may well ask, Is this the 
practical definition of Liberty? Those hungry crowds 
rightly demand, Is that what you mean by Equality ? 
And that outraged Assembly reasonably inquire of both, 
Are this manifest mistrust of our motives and this intrusion 
on our counsels consistent with the principle of Fraternity ? 
God forbid, that an answer in the affirmative should be pos- 
sible ! The Idea of Government, like every other idea, con- 
tains at least three conceptions. There is the government of 
all by One — that has been overthrown. To this has suc- 
ceeded the government by Many: — the government of all by 
All, is yet in the future. The present time is transitional ; — 
the period when each shall be self-governed, still far distant. 
The offences against Liberty, against Equality, against 
Fraternity, belong to the transitional state. The tumult of 
the chaos, out of which the Republican world has emerged, 
has not yet subsided. The dawn of the new creation is 
somewhat troubled ; — but who sees not that the coming glory 
gains in power while struggling with the ancient gloom ? 

CI. — The Constitution of the French Republic, as de- 
clared by the Assembly, grants little more than what is 
claimed by the English Chartist and Reform-Leaguer. 
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Nor will England now be long behind France in obtaining 
her demand, for Lord John Russell has, in Guizot- fashion, 
asked for the manifestation of the popular will in its 
favour,* and will doubtless receive an answer sufficiently 
explicit to dissipate the Finality delusion, however sulkily 
he may therein hug himself. That matter, then, may be 
safely considered settled. But it has been above hinted 
that Universal Suffrage, Triennial Parliaments, and even 
Republic with Triennial President — are, after all, not the 
accomplished end, but only desirable means for realizing 
some ulterior purpose. In the year 1866, before or after, 
lies there in store for the world some scheme of Com- 
munism — once tried at the dawn of Christianity, and proved 
a failure ; and if again tried, to be demonstrated an impos- 
sibility, as indeed, a priori, it might be pronounced it must 
be ? Well thought of, that ; — and to be still better 
thought of; — nay, ere long to be exclusively thought of. 
Christianity, as the early Christians understood it, and as 
the M. Lamartines and the M. Louis-Blancs understand it, 
was/and is, a veritable Utopia ; — a rule of life which, how- 
ever beautiful, .has hitherto been deemed impracticable, 
and altogether inconsistent with the natural law of self-pre- 
servation, and the existing constitution of society ; — and a 
system of things which under no conceivable social arrange- 
ment could be rationally hypothecated. Such theories, 
accordingly, as M. Louis-Blanc's and others are pro- 
nounced to be absurd ; and the man himself, though 
proved to have been mighty in thought and action, how- 
ever small in person and however weak in patience, is 
treated by the powerful and learned with contumely — 
always the natural wage of the unhired advocate for the 
oppressed and needy ! And M. Lamartine, notwithstand- 

* See House of Commons debate oiT\^^^2*^^&ssv 
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ing his decision that so long as " the immense problem*' 
proposed by the Organization of Labour " shall not be 
solved in the interest of all, there never will be repose for 
society, nor security for the rich man, who is as much in- 
terested as the operative that its solution be prompt, and, 
above all, equitable ;" — notwithstanding this decision, I 
say, M. Lamartine is supposed to have small sympathy 
for the despised and rejected theorist. It is true that M. 
Lamartine once professed himself some form of Socialism ; 
some modification of Fourier or St. Simon; some plan 
for "legislating Christianity;" but now, forsooth, ex- 
perience has taught him better. Experience 1 leave that 
to the historian Guizot. M. Lamartine is a prophet. All 
experience is against the future that he has depicted ; but 
even therefore is it, must it be true. As a poet, M. 
Lamartine has looked into his own reason for the ground 
of his idea on which to build up the Polity of France : 
into his own mind, not into the past, he has looked for the 
significance of the present. The mere historian referred 
to the first Revolution, and augured that the History of 
the Girondins would be re-enacted— the reign of Terror 
reproduced. The poet saw only in the past what was to 
be avoided, not what was to be copied ; and whenever the 
turning point of former calamities was approached, ad* 
Tisedly stopped short, and persuaded his colleagues to 
restrain their impetuosity. Not by blood-shedding nor 
violence will he seek to attain or secure anything ; but by 
conciliation and gentleness sway the minds of men to his 
dominion. Were we to believe the daily journals, we 
should hastily take up with the notion that France was 
still in want of a man ; a man who would boldly seize on 
power, and make it felt in its stern exercise. M. Lamar* 
tine is in no haste to seize on it, or even to accept it ; but 
holds himself independent of it, «n& faifa \t %Sl w«rs \\um 
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of destiny thrust upon him, as the worthiest and ablest to 
support its burthen and fulfil its*requisitions. Happily for 
him, the timely abolition of capital punishments for po- 
litical offences at once relic ves him of a great responsibility, 
and deprives his competitors of a great prestige. The in- 
surrectionists whom he has had to suppress and hold in safe 
custody rather than to imprison, are thereby precluded 
from the crown of martyrdom and denied the cypress 
wreath. They cannot sacrifice life to their principles; 
they cannot put the seal of death on their fidelity. What- 
ever their punishment, it stops short of that ; nor will it 
be such as befits " felons ;" the Republic will be too wise 
to consider them as such. Its dignity will be best consulted 
by not treating them as criminals at all ; neither as rebels 
nor traitors ; but as erring brethren, whose folly, though to 
be publicly censured, is to be publicly pardoned on the 
ground of their relationship in a common Cause — the holy 
Cause of Country and of Freedom. Public Charity will 
cover their errors, as the public weal had benefited by 
their services :— or should the sentiment of benevolence be 
found too feeble, national gratitude will demand the Am- 
nesty that compassion should have prompted. By such 
manifestation of Christian mercy, the prestige that might 
belong to their cause will be referred to the Republic, 
which will find its best security in the mutual good feeling 
of the whole and the parts, and not in the subjection of 
individual impulses to the tyranny of convention. 

CII. — The Poet's mind is the mirror at once of the past, 
present, and future — nay, in a sense, the entire universe is 
glassed in his intelligence and reflected from its depths. 
A certain mystic versifier, indeed, claims the Poet as the 
only legitimate King, the only true Potentate of his time 
— an idea thus wonderfully realized in the France of 1848 1 
but at the same time the same iVysast <& ^^ tssi®s^ 
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pronounces that " God is the only Poet.** And verity it 
has been said that God is the only King. On the other 
hand, men, and wise men too, have written that "a King 
is a mortal god ;" and hence have proceeded to argue for 
the divine right and natural irresponsibility of Monarchs. 
But ah 1 that epithet, " mortal.'* Therein lies their 
responsibility. No analogy between the government of 
the Universe and the government of a people can be 
maintained. The Divine Governor is truly irresponsible — 
but no Human one can be, save by a constitutional fiction, 
transferring his responsibility to other shoulders. Respon- 
sible to God Kings clearly must be — and God, in his 
providential dealings with Kings and peoples, has made the 
former responsible to the latter. The measure that they 
have meted to others has been meted out to them again. 
The power of life and death that they have arrogated and 
exercised against the transgressors of their too frequently 
oppressive laws, has been, in turn, usurped and exerted 
upon themselves. At such spectacles the world has 
trembled — nay, been horribly afraid. Such spectacles are 
no longer tolerable. But if capital punishment be abo- 
lished for political offences ; — why not for all ? For are 
not all offences, as already proved in this Essay, in some 
sort political ? Can sedition, treason, rebellion, be 
felony, and felony not either of these ? No such one- 
sidedness in these enlightened times, Senators, if you 
please ; — wherefore, it may be hoped that the Abolition of 
Capital punishment altogether will become law in France, 
and not long after in England also. This may well be 
expected from M. Laroartine, who, whether as Poet, King, 
or mortal god, has always recognised his responsibility to 
the popular will, even when most exerting his own. He 
has shown a constant willingness to resign the power with. 
which he has been intrusted, whenever its exercise has 
become difficult. Men accoTdmgVy axe taa mote raaXss^ 
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that he should retain it. All Europe, at the present mo- 
ment) unites in that desire. Whether or not he be named 
the President of the Republic, he will continue to be its 
ruling Spirit. 

CIII. — The individual convictions of M. Lamartine be- 
come, therefore, of immense importance. The present 
epoch is, in his estimation, one of renovation and social 
transformation, similar to the Gospel era. The Restora- 
tion did not understand its mission. The race of St. Louis, 
like the prophet of Sinai, perished for their doubts, before 
touching the Land of Promise. A progressive and com- 
plete organization of social order, on the principle of 
liberty of action and equality of rights, is the task to be 
achieved. Politics, made by the ancients a mystery, by 
the moderns an art, is neither ; — but truly interpreted is 
morality, reason, and virtue. Machiavelism is only political 
knavery, that takes the human race for its dupe, and Pro- 
vidence for its accomplice. We are now on the verge of 
the epoch of Right and Action for all : — of a real Re- 
public, not Mob Law and Anarchy — a state in which all 
classes have their due weight in the appointment of the 
Executive. But the policy of Christian peoples has 
hitherto been Pagan — humanity, contemplated from the 
usual point of view, only an ancient slave, born to 
serve, pay, fight, and die. From this we must ascend to 
the Rational Form of Government, or the Right of All : 
— in other words, that Liberty wherein each is judge and 
guardian of his own right. In the course of five or six cen- 
turies, we shall pass to the age of virtue and pure religion, 
to the fulfilled promises of the Divine Legislator, to the 
epoch of Charity, a thousand times superior to the epoch 
of Liberty. These principles admitted, their application* 
to the actual time present themselves in the innumerable 
questions which a revolution rase*, \\j&\.^&^&^S5^T»aR^N 
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die old dust of the desert when a stone" falls from the 
pyramid of ages. 

CIV. — In few words, M. Lamartine proposes, in his 
' Polity of Reason/ the most general good of humanity as 
object, moral reason as guide, conscience as judge. The 
ground b now levelled as if for a grand social reconstruc- 
tion prepared by the Divine Architect. We must be men 
of the Present and the Future. Dynasties which possess 
the present do not necessarily possess the future. King 
or President, the head of modern republics is only a eon* 
secrated conventional fiction : — no monarch, having no 
personal power, but something better, the social power 
centred in him, of which he is the organ and agent. 
Power, no longer adored as sacred and divine, is discussed 
as logic, is respected as law. The Press, moreover, is the 
new Jury of Humanity, by which mere hereditary aristo- 
cratic power is condemned ; nevertheless, the name of a 
virtuous or illustrious man borne by his descendants is a 
privilege, granted by nature, not man; therefore to be 
respected. As the silence of the Press would be the death 
of Liberty, it must itself be free. Tyranny, meditating 
the murder of an idea, commences by gagging the Press. 
By means of the Press all parties" have triumphed and 
fallen — none having taken the only means to, brave and 
to conquer it — that of being always in the right. The 
Press, adds M. Lamartine, "after "a thousand vicissitudes, 
after passing like a weapon, sometimes murderous, some- 
times defensive, from the conqueror to the conquered, 
from the oppressor to the oppressed, will finish by render- 
ing all deception impossible, all tyranny — of one alone; 
or of the multitude — impracticable in the world ; and will 
found, what we already catch a glimpse of in the far 
distance, the Rational era, or t\\e Government of Public 
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CV. — M. Lamartine Is the advocate of Education, 
large and liberal, wide-spreading, multiplied, everywhere 
abounding; and, in particular, gratuitous. Man, to be 
capable of liberty, must be instructed. But He insists on 
the separation of Church and State ; the State, interposing 
between man and that divine ray which he should seek 
only in heaven, obscures or alters it. It is the word of 
life in a dead mouth ; baying and selling in the temple. 
For the realizing his sublime ideas, M. Lamartine demands 
a Country and a Man. A political man — a man " complete 
in intelligence and virtue — a man, sublime and living im- 
personation of an age, strong in the strength of his own 
and his epoch's conviction. Bonaparte of speech, haying 
the instinct of social life and the lightning of the tribune, 
as the hero has that of death and of the battle-field, pal- 
pitating with faith' in the future. Columbus of liberty, 
capable of discovering another political world, of convincing 
us of its existence, and of leading us to it by the persuasion 
of his eloquence, and the domination of his genius." In 
these words M. Lamartine has not only described bis own 
ideal, but his own personality. If the Assembly be wise, 
it will recognise the portrait ; — not being wise, as shown, 
though moderate, it may act rather according to caprice 
than reason. But France ; France has declared her will 
in the matter, and having so done has shown herself of all 
the nations of Europe most deserving of the mission with 
which she feels herself to be intrusted,— that of the 
Regenerator of the race. 

CVI. — Consequences, by a law of divine Providence, are 
so linked to principles, as to give to the volitions of the 
Will, though unfettered, a certainty as sure as that which 
belongs to fatal Necessity. By means of this law, M. 
Lamartine truly tells us, that reason is enabled to prophesy. 
This hw shows itself in the pnwto\\fe<ft w&ttta^^W 
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the social life of empires, by its happy or vengeful applica- 
tions. It is the law of justice. Has a right been omitted, 
or voluntarily violated in a political fact ? A long and 
laborious expiation awaits the nation guilty of the fault. 
Does the Power, innocent itself of the political necessity 
from which it springs, comprehend this dictatorship of 
events, this mission of a social destiny, and entirely employ 
itself, without any self-seeking, for the disinterested salva- 
tion of the country, in the sincere and broad foundation of 
a liberal and rational order ? It will then triumph over 
all obstacles, it will create what is its evident mission to 
create ; and will last so long as these necessary things 
ought to last, time to finish their work ; itself a transition 
to another order of things more advanced and more perfect. 
In the faith of these ideas, M. Lamartine lives and works*. 
Policy, in his estimation, is only morality applied to civil 
life. 

CVII. — France ! happy art thou, or oughtest to be, in 
possessing such a man to direct thy counsels, to conduct 
thy energies, and to identify himself with thy story and 
thy destiny ! Impelled by an inner force, inspired by the 
faith of humanity in progress, mayest thou learn from him 
that success belongs to the right, the true, and the peace- 
ful ! Remember, with him, that in thy various revolutions 
it has been " the labouring man who saved the middle 
classes, the country, and liberty ;" — that " the people did 
prodigies, because they were associated to the interests of 
all ;" — that " everywhere they have behaved similarly 
under analogous circumstances ;" — and that witness is borne 
to the allegation by the histories of Florence, Genoa, 
Venice, England, the Netherlands, and the war of Spanish ! 
Independence: in all which we may convince ourselves 
"how it imports the ricYi man to vcvtere&t. the poor in 
defence of the country -, hovr attotv^ faa Q^wsBsaasa^V 
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when resting on the general interests." Forget not, O 
France ! the Lyonnaise Insurrection ; nor neglect to in- 
terpret aright the mechanic device, " Live by work, or die 
Jighting." Forget not that, though not a slave, the liberty 
of the workman is in too large a measure merely theoretical 
— that the workman is still overtasked by the indolent man 
of wealth, the capitalist, who constantly takes the lion's 
share in the value that labour imparts to matter — and that 
the workman has a right to an equitably proportionate 
share of the wealth that he aids in producing. Recollect 
that one of the main advantages of a Republican State is, 
that it is brought into closer connexion with the necessitous 
and the laborious than the monarchical can be — that its 
prosperity is dependent on its governing well, and effectu- 
ally providing for the prosperity of all — and that its ulti- 
mate security lies in the great body of the people becoming 
virtuous and happy. Vice and corruption have made 
government necessary until they are eradicated — and we 
must bear with it as at least a necessary evil, if not a posi- 
tive good, until both man and society have accomplished 
their regeneration. War and Commerce have hitherto 
been its factors, and done its work with just so much of 
intelligence as could be developed in kind and degree by 
the nature of the service they had to render. Meantime, 
a third power was growing up — a triple potency — Art, 
Science, Literature— the former two being represented in 
the ternal term, in which all that was high and holy in 
humanity was included — the fullest developement, the ex- 
tremest possibility. Before this power, nothing that was 
false could be permanent. Gradual in its advances, it has 
at last secured a station above the altar and the throne. 
In thee, O France ! it has long ruled by spiritual might, 
and now wields the material sceptre. Thy soil is the 
vantage-ground from which it aspires to dominion over 
Europe and the world. 
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CVIIL— And now, dear England 1— 

" Thou royal throne of kings, thou sceptred Isle, 
Thou earth of majesty, thou seat of Mars, 
Thou other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
Thou fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 
Thou happy breed of men, thou little world ; 
Thou precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves thee in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
Thou blessed spot, thou earth, thou realm, thou England 
The nurse, the teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home 
(For Christian service and true chivalry,) 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry, 
Of the world's ransom, blessed Mary's son : 
O land of such dear souls, O dear, dear land — 
Dear for thy reputation through the world, 
England ! bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the enyious siege 
Of watery Neptune ! " 

Let me, O England ! from my assumed position, expostu- 
late with thee — thee and thy sons — on the time that is, 
the time that hath been, and the time that shall be. Does 
it seem to thee now, as it seemed to thine eloquent Burke 
in the epoch of the first French Revolution, that France 
must needs look on thy children as " a dull, sluggish race, 
rendered passive by finding their situation tolerable, and 
prevented by a mediocrity of freedom from ever attaining 
its full perfection " ? True it is that France may seem to 
have gained in the race. She is in her second Republic ; 
England has had but one. Take comfort, England!— 
" What 's in a name ?" says thy world-poet : " A rose by 
any other name may smell as sweet." Thou hast survived 
the necessity of a second Republic, by having secured thy 
&vt Thy Monarchy, limited wa \t Va, % \a *Tteg&&& \»&ast 
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another name ; and need not change its appellation in order 
to obtain Universal Suffrage, or after it has got it As 
little need it change its system of society — its three 
orders— or abolish any one of its estates. Grant what is 
right to reason, not to force ; and thou art safe, complete, 
immutable in form as eternal in substance. No disturb* 
ance of Order is needed. In this thou art before France, 
a privilege which thou hast gained by having been foremost 
in the race of Freedom. Thy Government has always been 
responsible to the people ; — and thy royal president, here* 
ditary to be sure, but not absolute, content with a mere veto, 
and seldom exercising that : — while thy House of Commons 
and thy people boast to. inherit, equally with the Peerage, 
privileges, franchises, liberties from a long line of ancestors ; 
and to be capable of purchasing more by merit and enter- 
prise ; until at length the whole people, and not sections only, 
shall have a general voice, and the skill to use rightly the 
power that they had the perseverance to earn. But with 
thee, when all is done — Suffrage extended, Expenditure 
reduced, Taxation equalized — remains as with France, as 
with the whole Continent, " the immense problem " — the 
Organization of Labour — to be solved. Look to it at 
once. In my humble opinion, a permanent Board of 
Public Works, constantly employing at minimum wages 
the surplus labour in the market, presents the key for the 
solution. In Prussia, we know, that owing to the Revo- 
lution of February, the matter has taken somewhat this form. 
The Ministerial functions have passed over to a newly* 
created Board of Trade, Commerce, and Public Works, 

1 which Board has thus deprived the Finance Ministry of the 
control of Mines and Saltworks, and the Ministry of the 
Interior of the control of the police, of fisheries and 
rivers, and the whole administration of the. Post-office. 
The Finance department meanwhile is nreaetvtftd nd^ \fc^ 

management of the royal domain* «gA foraka Vv&k -fcs^ 
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revenues. In like manner, to say nothing of her proposed 
appropriation of the Railways, France has, notwithstanding 
the personal position of M. Louis Blanc, her NationalJie- 
liers, not only for workmen, but for workwomen, who have 
readily obtained workshops from the Government. This 
readiness — this facility of intercourse, as above stated — is 
an advantage of a Republic in form. It was judicious, the 
other day, in Prince Albert, to show that in the English 
Monarchy there was sufficient of the elastic to justify him 
in coming publicly forward in behalf of the Model Lodging- 
houses for the labouring classes. Perhaps, in speaking of 
the mutuality of interest, he somewhat exceeded prudence'; 
as such things are never talked of by royal persons, until 
they feel their own interests threatened, and the necessity 
of well saddling these on the poor beast that is preparing 
to kick off the burthen. Howbeit, let that pass — if persons 
in his station are willing and able to do any serviceable 
work, the people will always be ready to pay them 
handsomely. The acknowledgement of the Principle 
alone is worth a royal income. But there is more than 
even this to be done. Not only must the English Go- 
vernment be brought into a close contact with Labour, and 
thus into a more assured perception that the bases of the 
commonwealth are sound and safe ; but it must respect the 
higher-class labourer — the moral, the intellectual labourer 
— as well as the mere physical and inferior workman. For 
want of such recognition, Art, poetry, the drama, philo- 
sophy, science, and the several branches of literature, are 
in this country languishing, and the taste for them is on 
the decline. It belongs to the Aristocratic class to see to 
this, which, unless they do, their utility is but questionable. 
Let the Aristocracy of England learn a lesson from 
Louis-Philippe. His virtues were limited to the domestic 

sphere, and, because they were so \\m\te&,\ifeVs&\n& throne. 

The Aristocracy of England may be ««^ Yns&*hA» wA 
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fathers of families, may be admirable conservators of their 
own estates ; but, like Louis-Philippe, they must recollect 
that they are but stewards of their possessions and titles ; 
they hold them in trust for the public — for all that may 
advance the public interest. Louis-Philippe did more for Art 
in France than the Crown and Aristocracy of Britain do for it 
in the United Kingdom. Versailles alone was a monument of 
liberality in this respect ; in Rouen also much praise is due 
to the fallen Monarch for architectural improvements. TJiese 
things, however, availed not ; because they were merely 
exceptions to the general rule of his conduct. But the 
Aristocracy of England are, as a body, innocent of any such 
exceptional interruption to the domestic system of ad- 
ministering their estates for their own private indulgence 
and the settlement of their families. They recognise no 
plan of patronage, by which the intelligence of the age 
might be purchased for their support — albeit the example 
of the Chinese, shows that it were the best security for 
their order that they could possibly devise; and, ac- 
cordingly, suffer it to appeal to the middle and lower 
classes, where, for doing democratic service — whatever the 
form — it succeeds in obtaining its appropriate reward. The 
Artist, the Author, the Experimentalist, naturally does the 
work of the master who pays him. To enable, however, 
the English Aristocracy to perform what is required in this 
matter, a cultivation of their taste is needful. They 
require to be educated in the principles of Art, literature, 
philosophy, and science. They should visit the schools 
rather than the stable. Mechanics' Institutions, popular 
lecture-rooms, halls of science, have, in fact, put the 
operative in advance of the peer;. and will in time raise 
the workman into a competent critic, and thence into a 
patron. What is wanted respects not the future, but the 
present. The Aristocracy must now steo into tjb&^x&s*^ 
or never. Instant action is Yrotfti YkMl ^aa x«a,Vv5\ <& *fc*> 
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peerage, and the whole of its political influence. Eng* 
land! let thy informing spirit instruct them not to dis- 
regard this warning ; but by timely adopting the line of 
conduct indicated, render their order permanent by pre- 
serving its national utility. 

CIX. — Some things, too, O beloved country, I would 
have thee learn from the Poet-Statesman who now morally 
sways France. Wisely had he written, what Prince 
Albert has since said, that " there is no real association, 
save for a common end ; that there is no equal co-operation 
without a mutuality of benefit; that egotism has never 
induced sacrifice, but has always been punished by its 
peculiar and inevitable consequences." But what is 
true of classes is applicable to countries ; — and is particu- 
larly applicable to the relations of Ireland with thyself. 
" If Ireland has not assimilated/' says M. Lamartine, "to 
England in the lapse of so many centuries, it is that 
Ireland is treated not as an equal, but as a conquered 
nation ; that there has never been between her and Eng- 
land complete interchange of advantages, privileges, and 
produce/' Think of this, England! and dream not 
that by obtaining the conviction and transportation of 
Mr. Mitchell, Ireland can be set at rest; no! only by 
way of reciprocal benefit is fusion of the two peoples 



CX. — In the last place, I would address Europe 
generally. I perceive that still in high places a desperate 
hope yet lives that the Metternich and Guizot system of 
Policy is not dead. Attempts at Reaction are making. 
The Emperor of Austria flees from Vienna to the 
Tvrol, and King Ferdinand of Naples (a Bourbon) has 
ventured on an atrocious massacre o? VJaa c\t\fceus, whom it 
was his duty to protect I laawe fcisfc whSkotx v«^ 
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of the horrible narrative. The French insurrectionists had 
more reason perhaps than we supposed, and better 
deserve the amnesty suggested than might have been 
expected. M. Lamartine has left no doubt on what he 
conceives the ultimate relations of Europe must be. 
A triple Confederation — a Congress of Spain, France, 
and Italy — an Ibergallitalian League — a fusion of three 
nations, each having a common interest in preserving peace 
and order, and in the propagation of ideas : — the declara- 
tion of the Independence of Italy being the pendant to 
that of the United States ; and Belgium, of course, being 
re-united to France, not compulsorily, however, but by 
spontaneous adhesion : — these are the prominent features 
of M. Lamartine's ' Vision of the Future.' A German 
Union also, he foretold, would be aimed at and accomplished, 
though Austria would unite with Russia and England to 
control the Diet— the former solicitous for Turkey, and the 
latter for Hanover. Meanwhile, Prussia would naturally 
find herself at the head of constitutional states. At length 
France would come to the aid of the Rhenish cause — 
France regenerate will take the part of abnegation, of 
devotion to the progress of mankind. She, like England 
and Russia, will have cause to dread the consolidation of 
the Germanic populations into a single empire, whose power 
would be decupled by compacted unity, favoured too by a 
community of interests and language. However, the 
patriots of France will sympathize with those of Germany, 
their object being legitimate, and founded in the nature of 
things; they will second the mighty effort loyally, and 
with all their strength. More advanced than their neigh* 
bours in practice, clearer in their formulae, more prompt 
in their decisions, they will serve with ardour as guides ; 
they will draw France after them into the path of generosity, 
and at length bring the hesitation of ^<roc& \» ^ ^sstA. 
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Such were the expectations of M. Lamartine in 1843 — 
what chance of realization they have in 1848 we know. 

CXI. — We must proceed further. The complete and 
absolute independence of Italy being established, France 
will aid her in establishing her into one national body. 
Portugal also will be incorporated with Spain, and form 
seven provinces of the Iberian peninsula ; Spain herself 
being regenerated by means of France. It will be long ere 
Holland will consent to be included in the federal com- 
pact ; but the deliberative Netherlands will come in at last. 
With respect to more specific points, M. Lamartine con- 
siders Electoral Reform and the complete emancipation of 
the Press to be identical propositions; of which the 
corollaries are the repeal of all assessed taxes, city tolls, 
with all onerous and vexatious imposts, that, while they 
fall heavily on the poor man, incur much cost in their 
collection, and in the prevention of fraud ; which two 
offices require two armies of unproductive beings de- 
moralised by each other, and living at the expense of the 
labourer. Public educators will constitute a real hierarchy, 
in which women will be included, and labour will be ap- 
portioned according to the tastes and aptitudes of the 
individual. Religion will be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; its different forms will consequently decrease 
in number, and new and simpler rites will be established. 
But Faith will lose nothing. People will think more of 
the substance than the form ; will attach more importance 
to precept than to dogma and ceremonial. Religion and 
morality, too long divorced, will be reunited and identified. 
There are other points in regard to the banking system, 
monetary coins, and a scientific adjustment of weights and 
measures :— but pass we from the consideration of these to M. 
Lamartine* s views regarding the futoe tasAiwy of Greece. 
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CXI I. — Here again, the Patriotic visionary gives to 
France the glory. France it is who shall support the 
generous desire of the Christian tribes to rid themselves 
of the Turkish yoke, and join their brethren of Attica and 
Peloponnesus. The interference of Frdnce will check the 
ambitious projects of Russia on Hellas, and also para* * 
lyze the forces that would otherwise have been disposed 
against Poland. Germany will concur with France in the 
reconstruction of the H el lade on the most capacious basis ; 
Russia being permitted to undertake the ruin of the 
Ottoman empire. Having seized Constantinople, Russia 
will have to dread the attack of Poland, who will avail 
herself of the concentration of the Russian forces in Turkey 
to strike a blow against her odious oppressor, in which she 
will be aided by Germany. The conclusion must be given 
in extenso. The reader must be admonished that in the 
following citation the future is spoken of as the past. 

CXIII. — " Germany, which had ended by making of 
herself a Germanic nation, was indemnified for the Polish 
provinces she abandoned, with Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bulgaria, thereby assuring herself the complete mastery of 
the Danube as far as the Black Sea. In this instance the 
Germans were unable to make use of the community of 
language, and the will of the people, principles they had 
invoked to incorporate themselves into a single nation ; but 
these are topographical necessities so irresistible, that soon 
or late they must be satisfied : the most humane policy is 
that which favours their accomplishment, to spare the people 
the ulterior distractions which would be inevitable. The 
Baltic was not enough for the German provinces, because 
it does not receive the flux of their great watercourses, 
and because its navigation is suspended by winter: the 
Danube must be the outlet to the immewa& terrAxsrj Sxv»b\ 
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verses, as well as to the numerous rivers, its tributaries. 
France perceived that South Germany could not remain 
any longer deprived of that river, and consequently of the 
most valuable resources to her commerce and manufactures. 
France saw, moreover, that it was of importance to all 
Europe that Germany should be made to take an interest 
in preventing Russia's absolute mastery of the Black Sea 
and her ability to close the Dardanelles at her mere caprice. 
A people of seventy millions can easily make their rights 
respected, when those are well understood. On such pro- 
positions it was that a definitive treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded between the Germanic nation and the Ibergalli- 
Italian confederation — a political and commercial treaty to 
which Sweden and Denmark were admitted, and which 
preserves Europe from the two greatest dangers that im- 
pend over it — the military despotism of Russia, and the 
commercial monopoly of England" 

CXIV. — My readers will thank me for this concise 
account of M. Lamartine's foreign policy. That England 
will be guilty of the insane obstinacy which he imputes to her, 
I do not believe. An equal march of progress with other 
nations will be maintained by her. I rather incline to the 
opinion of Talleyrand, that in all probability the dominion of 
the world will be ultimately shared between Great Britain 
and France. Similar in constitution, however different 
in nominal value, both countries have the same problem to 
solve, having arrived at about the same climax of civiliza- 
tion. It is a problem, " immense" as it is, which it 
behoves the Middle Classes especially to look to. The 
question, in fact, lies between them and the labouring mass. 
The wants of the unemployed lazaroni generate revolu- 
thtts. Some future Louis-Philippe, benefiting by the 
accursed example of Ferdinand of ^a$\*%, t&vy foten&tA 
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with the criminals and prostitutes of society, and, in the 
crisis of a commotion, play them off against the unjust re- 
proaches of his better class subjects, rather than forfeit his 
crown or concede to their demands. Horrible imagina- 
tion ! — yet a possible reality ! I repeat, that it behoves 
the Middle Classes timely to see — (as doubtless in England 
they will) — that their interests be reconciled with those 
of the Operative. Not only that Suffrage bo extended, 
Public Expenditure reduced, Taxation equalized; — but 
means of Subsistence provided. The Lazaroni, and an 
eight hours' Pillage, by authority ! — What a political 
lesson ! Needful for England ? I place my trust in God 
— (having none, according to the Scriptures, either in 
Princes or Prime Ministers) — that for England it is not 
needful ! But, in these arguments, neither persons nor 
peoples are to be respected ;— Principles alone are to be 
considered. Much greater developement must be given to 
the ample productive capacities of nations. The cry of 
" Over-production " had its day ; that of " Under-con- 
sumption " succeeded. The same thing, some aver. No ! 
but another pole of the same thing — and the more impor- 
tant aspect of it. Over-production shows to us only the 
surplus goods in the market ; — Underconsumption exhibits 
besides the bare backs and the empty bellies, that would 
purchase them, if they had the means, and ought to have 
such means, being willing to work, and able too, if fed and 
clothed. But clothe and feed them, and what a new 
market were opened to our manufacturer and agriculturist 1 
Another cry is now prevalent, and advocated in leading 
journals, "More Production 1" It has come to that. 
Consider these things well, and we shall be as little con- 
tent with M. Michel Chevalier's supposed demolition of 
M. Louis Blanc's theory, as with the theory itself. Nay, 
it is a sufficient answer to the French Economist'* \ssusk.- 
vaunted refutation, that it ^rocfe«&& ^iVOfcj *^ *ss©*> 
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ments drawn from the present state of society, and illo- 
gically applied to a future one, altogether different. Oner 
fallacy, however, does lie at the head of M. Louis Blanc's 
argumentation. He would substitute Competition by 
Association. Now, neither is denied to be a principle. 
If both be principles — both were, are, and must remain so. 
to the end of time. Society is but a great association, or 
congeries of smaller associations ; the natural antagonism 
between which, and between their members, originates 
Competition. Individualism and Communism are thus 
eternal principles. The utmost that can be done is to 
maintain them at a just equilibrium. The proper balance, 
doubtless, has been disturbed ; and in order to right it, it 
seems fitting that Government itself (thus embodying for 
the nonce both the associative and competitive principles) 
should, in behalf of the outlying, surplus, and otherwise 
necessarily unemployed population, enter into competition' 
with the monopolies of individuals and classes. As a 
temporary measure, to such extent as they might under 
certain circumstances, the English Government have been ' 
already compelled to do this for Ireland. It is now' 
required to do the same thing as a permanent provision. — 
The public papers call upon Government to place itself at 
the head of an agricultural force to aid production. Justly 
enough, they demand, — if Government is justified in 
raising ten millions to feed the starving, why not 
raise an equal or larger sum to prevent famine by 
creating plenty? In Ireland, continues the writer, 
" there are land and labour in abundance — the sources of 
wealth, but the people have no money to commence 
work with, and Government interferes to prevent them 
creating money for themselves. This Interference casts on' 
Government the Obligation of finding the Instrument 
which it claims the sole fight of \ssum\%\ foe, however 
we may disguise the truth by the %Q\ftnsn* <& Y&vtvak 
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economy, it amounts to unmitigated despotism where 
the Legislature denies to the people the means of 
maintaining themselves through their own labour." 
Such are the Facts — such the Principles relative to the 
argument. Perforce, therefore, in relation to Ireland 
something must be done by Government, in the spirit, if 
not according to the letter of M. Louis Blanc's theory. 
The Governing Power must be brought into identification 
with the Operative Power ; in other words, the Work- 
man must rule the Idleman ; and, as we see it now in France, 
to the Poet as the highest, most laborious, and most intelli- 
gent of workers, must the chief place be given. 

CXV. — What must at last be done through necessity 
(at the expense of all the ruin which necessity presupposes), 
why not do at first of free election, at no expense but that 
of an honest adjustment ? Alas ! the British Constitution 
has no spontaneity ; it lacks the creative faculty. Public 
Opinion is a thing created by the impulse of leading 
minds; but Government and Parliament in England 
uniformly decline to take the initiative. Hence all the 
evil that ensues. They want the Poetic Spirit, that 
knows by intuition the Constitution of Humanity, and 
anticipates its wants. Neither will they believe in its 
sufficiency for the Salvation of a State, though Lamartine 
has again proved what Shakspere had already, in his 
sphere, demonstrated, that the Poetical is the highest 
Practical Intellect. I confess that I see not in England 
where or who this highest class workman, man of genius, 
or Poet at present is. Not among the Chartists, or he 
would have infallibly prevented their Moral Slaughter on 
the 10th of April. Had a Shelley been in the place of 
an O'Connor, we know what he would have advised : — 

" Stand ye calm and resolute, 
Like a forest close and urate, 
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With folded arms, and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquish'd war — 
And if then the tyrants dare, 
Let them ride among you there ; 
Slash and stab, and maim and hew ; 
What they like, that let them do." 

Had such advice been given and taken, and that multi- 
tude, arm in arm and in perfect silence, marched on, they 
would have passed the bridges without one blow having 
been stricken. But Chartism has no such man of genius. 
Neither has Whiggism nor Toryism. The country has one 
man of talent — a Sir Robert Peel — unfettered by Party, 
unsubdued by the Aristocracy, and born of the People, to 
whom the United Kingdom now looks with hope, as to one 
capable of being taught by experience, and not liable to be 
tempted by interest out of any course that he may have 
learned to be right or expedient. To conclude : — In future, 
let both the speculative Politician and the practical States- 
man avoid two prevalent mistakes : — first, that of legislat- 
ing for Wealth instead of for Man ; secondly, that of legis- 
lating for Gold, instead of true Wealth. Gold 1 Gold ! the 
grossest form of Mammon-worship, has lately been the 
world's idolatry. Away with that! Let, at length, the 
pure, undefiled religion of the heart be the only faith ac- 
knowledged — its only formulae, the Happiness of Man, 
the Providence of God. 

" Ovru fitetv xctt m*4p*nrit9 hiott xeu ivhatfMvm Stag, a.Wtt.>Xityn 
rejy akkaiv ratv <r>»3», Gttg otni&tvas ratv ti»$j, #?TH MONOT IIP02 
MONON." 

Elysium, May 27, 1848. 

THE END. 
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